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mental economic principles that should be understood by everyone. Because 
APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth Edition, is understandable, well planned, and 
properly balanced between theory and application, it is setting a new record in 
adoptions throughout the country. Teachers and school administrators are 
realizing that an understanding of the vital concepts covered in this book is 
essential if a student is to be considered as adequately educated. 


An understanding of the nature of business, money and credit, and 
other matters is developed before covering spending, 
saving, and using consumer services. Government, 
taxation, and economic systems are delayed until the 
student has a firm grasp of the simpler fundamentals. 
A workbook, six achievement tests, and an exami- 
nation will help your students when you use APPLIED 
ECONOMICS in your classes. 
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We, Too, Build Satellites 


This is the satellite age. There is a great shortage of scientists and mathe- 
maticians. Students are being urged to take more science and more mathe- 
matics. General education is being stressed. 

We in business education recognize the value of general education. We 
realize that study of literature, languages, history, mathematics, and science 
helps students fit better into the adult world. Business looks to the broadly 
educated individual when promotions are awarded. A broad background in 
general education provides a better understanding of the part one’s own work 
plays in its relationship to the work of others. 

However, we in business education must not let this emphasis on the aca- 
demic subjects influence us into thinking our work is less important. We, too, 
have important responsibilities for the world of tomorrow. We are doing a 
valuable job in the world of today. Business and industry work hand in hand 
9 — materials to build satellites. Science and mathematics cannot do 

t alone. 

This is also the age of automation. Automation plays an important part 
in the development of the satellites. We have challenges to meet in preparing 
business students for new types of business work. We are told that logical 
thinking and the ability to solve problems intelligently will be increasingly 
necessary in the preparation of data for the electronic computers. 

We need not look only to the future to convince ourselves that we have an 
important place in the world. Let’s look at our graduates. Have they been 
successful in the business world? Undoubtedly some have not been, but isn’t 
the proportion very much in our favor? Those who have finished business 
courses, whether in high school or in college, are holding important positions 
and doing a commendable job. It is evident that business recognizes this as 
it calls on schools for their business graduates each spring. However, business 
of the future will place greater demands on our students. Even better prepara- 
tion will be required. This places a heavy responsibility on the shoulders of all 
of us. Can we do the job? 

First, let us challenge our better students to work to full capacity. We 
seldom do. It will be as necessary in business classes as it is in science and 
mathematics classes if our country is to maintain its place in the world in the 
days ahead. Next, let us urge our high school graduates to go on to college if 
at all possible, but in cases where it is not, let us point out the opportunities for 
additional education on the job through in-service courses, evening classes, 
community college work, and so on. 

The world of tomorrow will need better-prepared business workers just as 
much as it needs scientists and technologists. Let us accept that challenge. 

We are doing our job well — but we must do it better! 


wana L. Travis, president of United Business 
Education Association; Central High School and 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


May, 1958 
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Not long ago I needed to find the answers 
to some questions and problems which | 
had heard raised in connection with forming 
a collegiate chapter of Future Business 
Leaders of America. Now the most logical 
way to seek for answers, it seemed to me, 
was right in line with the old advertising 
slogan, ‘““Ask the man who owns one.” Only 
in this case, it would be to ask the man who 
sponsors one. So I did just that. 

It is certainly true that a collection of 
“one man’s opinions,” even when multiplied 
by several men, is hardly to be classed as 
research; but it is a pretty good way of get- 
ting to know what individuals whose opin- 
ions you value do think about a given sub- 
ject, and who would have better opinions 
concerning collegiate FBLA chapters than 
the sponsors of such chapters? Certainly 
they would be the people who had met 
firsthand the questions and problems I was 
concerned with. Their opinions should shed 
“further light on the subject” to borrow a 
well-worn cliche. 

PAGING A PANEL OF EXPERTS. I wrote to 
Mr. Hollis Guy, Executive Secretary for 
both UBEA and FBLA, at 1601 West Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
and asked him to send me the names of ten 
sponsors of what he considered to be out- 
standing collegiate FBLA chapters. Mr. Guy 
promptly and graciously complied with ten 
names of individuals scattered throughout 
the country. I compiled my brief set of 
questions, wrote an accompanying letter, 
and sat back and waited. Eight of the ten sent 
back their answers before I had even begun 
to scan the mailbox hopefully. An 80 per 
cent return is exceptionally good going re- 
search-wise, even if this wasn’t real research. 
And while eight may seem like a rather small 
number, it’s not so small in comparison with 
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What I Found Out About 
Collegiate FBLA Chapters 


by HELEN HINKSON GREEN 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


A guide for college chapters and suggestions for high 
school members of Future Business Leaders of 
America to carry on when they enroll in college 


chapters. 


the Supreme Court — or any jury for that 
matter. If the majority opinion of a nine- 
man group can practically throw the whole 
country into an uproar by certain of its 
decisions and a band of twelve can seal an 
individual’s fate with their collective verdict, 
who should decry the opinions of eight spon- 
sors of eight outstanding collegiate chapters 
of FBLA? For my purposes, they consti- 
tuted a fine panel of experts whose know 
how and opinions should carry weight. 
FOUR SIMPLE QUESTIONS. There were many 
questions I could have asked the sponsors 
that would have given revealing and mean- 
ingful answers, but my major concern lay in 
four areas. I wanted to know chiefly about 
(a) the biggest difficulties that might be 
encountered in forming a collegiate FBLA 
chapter; (b) the biggest helps to be secured in 
forming such a chapter; (c) the greatest val- 
ues inherent in a collegiate FBLA chapter; 
and (d) the changes or improvements which 
experienced sponsors of such chapters might 
feel would be desirable at collegiate level in 
FBLA chapters. The answers that each of 
the eight sponsors gave to each of the four 
questions concerned with these areas are 
given exactly as the eight sponsors replied. 


Question 1. What in your opinion are 
(were) the biggest difficulties encountered in 
organizing a collegiate chapter of FBLA? 

Reply of Sponsor No. 1 





(a) Lack of adequate faculty supervision — time allo- 
cated sponsor by administrator. 

(b) Competition of other cocurricular activities. 

(c) Need for a name that will carry more campus 
prestige than that of a high school chapter. 

(d) Need for more secretarial help by the sponsor. 

(e) Possible officers are students (generally) who 
participate in several other campus organizations 


and thus can spend only a limited time with 
FBLA problems. 
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(f) Getting major business education students to 
accept FBLA as their own organization. 


(g) Lack of a substantial treasury. 
Reply of Sponsor No. 2 


(a) Convincing the students that they would get 
enough benefit from the national organization to 
justify the additional dues. 


(b) Overcoming inertia. 

(c) Adapting the constitution to the local situation. 

(d) Helping them to visualize activities that would 
appeal. 

(e) Collecting dues from a sufficient number to make 
it worthwhile. 


(f) Getting the right kind of leaders lined up. 





Reply of Sponsor No. 3 





“No real difficulty in organizing a chapter. Things 
went very well. Organization problems were nil. 
Student interest in belonging to a national organi- 
zation kept interest high.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 4 





“In my opinion, perhaps one of the biggest diffi- 
culties encountered in organizing a_ collegiate 
chapter of FBLA is developing initial interest 
in the organization. It appears that college 
students on many campuses look upon FBLA as 
a high school organization — an organization 
not quite up to the level of the “mature” college 
undergraduate. Some persons are of the opinion 
that Greek letters would add stature to the 
organization on the college level. On this point 
I have no firm convictions, rather believing that 
what the organization does is more important 
than the name. An overabundance of organi- 
zations on some campuses hinders the organi- 
zation of an FBLA chapter.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 5 





(a) Students have too many other activities. 


(b) Students tend to look on the organization as a 
high school organization (although this has 
tended to decrease as time goes by). 


Reply of Sponsor No. 6 





“Actually, we had very few difficulties in organ- 
izing a chapter of FBLA here. It so happened 
that at the time we did organize a chapter, we 
had excellent leadership of our Commerce Club 
who recognized that something was needed to 
give life and direction to our business-student 
group. FBLA with its state and national pro- 
jects, conventions, etc., “caught on” with our 
folks as the old Commerce Club never did. 


“Our students, like so many college students, were 
anxious to belong to a club that was affiliated with 
other college and high school clubs. (I think the 
growth of our fraternities here made them feel that 
a Commerce Club really had little raison d etre.) 
They like the contests, the conventions, and the 
like. Now that we are organized, I suppose our 
biggest problem is maintaining the interest of 
almost 200 members. We're too large to keep 
all of them working.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 7 





(a) Working out the meeting time for a new college 
activity. 

(b) The necessity for providing for adequate ex- 
ploration, planning, and development of the 
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chapter as a new activity. In other words, there 
is some tendency to want to hurry the organi- 
zation process faster than the students care to 
take hold of it. I can see dangers of being too 
slow also. 


(c) The explanation of where the state and national 
dues are going, what they are going for, and 
what will be received in return. 


(d) The dissolution of the Business Education Club. 


Reply of Sponsor No. 8 





“We have only two college chapters in this state. 
This is true primarily because college students and 
some teachers consider FBLA to be merely a high 
school organization. The two college chapters were 
formed only because the state adviser had direct 
contact with the prospective sponsors and was able 
to convince them of the merit of FBLA in this state. 
We have developed a constitution which gives college 
chapters status above high school chapters and this 
appears to partially solve the problem. It is our 
expectation that more college groups will come into 
the fold. A coordinator of college chapters is a 
member of the state executive board and has respon- 
sibility for developing college chapter activities.” 


Question 2. What in your opinion is (or 


was) the biggest help in getting a collegiate 
FBLA chapter established? 


Reply of Sponsor No. 1 
(a) The National UBEA office and the Executive 
Secretary’s cooperation. 


(b) Backing of the local administrator — head of 
the department, etc. 


(c) A group (nucleus) of interested, willing students. 


(d) Availability of a “big-name” kick-off speaker 
who is sold on FBLA. 





Reply of Sponsor No. 2 

(a) Drawing on the analogy between FBLA and the 
Future Farmers of America. 

(b) Getting Lloyd V. Douglas to come and lecture 
at our first banquet. 

(c) Coaching a few key leaders and getting them 
enthusiastic. 





Reply of Sponsor No. 3 


“FBLA is a National organization. Students here 
wanted to affiliate with a national group and FBLA 
was about the only opportunity.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 4 


“The biggest help in getting a college FBLA 
chapter established is a group of enthusiastic stu- 
dents who have a vision of what the organization 
can do for the business department, the school or 
college, and are willing to devote sufficient time and 
energy toward making that vision a reality. Two 
other important helps in getting a college chapter 
started are a department head who is interested in 
the organization and a group of faculty associates 
who will show an interest also. This interest needs 
to be made manifest, however, by promoting the 
organization in a positive manner or not at all.” 








Reply of Sponsor No. 5 





“The extremely fine cooperation given by the 
head of the department.” 
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Reply of Sponsor No. 6 

“IT think I have answered this in No. 1. The 
biggest help in getting a chapter started was the 
realization on the part of the officers (with very 
little urging on my part, I’m glad to report) that 
maybe FBLA would create more interest and direc- 
tion of activities than our Commerce Club did — and 
it has. I’m not saying that attendance at our May 
meeting will compare favorably with attendance 
and interest at our September meeting, but at least 
we will have a pretty good crowd there, and more 
than we ever had at a May meeting of the Com- 
merce Club. 





Reply of Sponsor No. 7 





(a) The biggest help that we received in our chapter 
was an enthusiastic president of the Business 
Education Club who wanted to see the organi- 
zation expand into something of greater use- 
fulness and greater tie up with state and national 
organizations. 


The enthusiasm of the executive committee of 
the Business Education Club in latching onto 
an organization similar to FFA, FHA, and 
other nationally known organizations which 
accept responsibility for carrying out work of 
national and state interest. 

(c) Enthusiasm of local high school teacher sponsors 
who came over and told about their need for 
training and the desirability of prospective 
teachers to have this training in advance. 


(b 


— 


Reply of Sponsor No. 8 


“Direct personal contact between the state adviser 
and prospective sponsors. Time was utilized in 
discussing with college students the advantages of 
FBLA over other types of organizations.” 





Question 3. What in your opinion are the 
greatest values inherent in a college FBLA 


chapter? 


Reply of Sponsor No. 1 





(a) Actual experience in participating in a national 
organization of business education students. 
(b) Excellent training and experience for prospective 

sponsor of high school FBLA chapter. 

(c) Promotes professional growth of prospective 
business education teachers. 

1. Keeping up with UBEA activities. 

2. Association with (through correspondence and 
conventions) nationally known business edu- 
cators. 

(d) Satisfaction through seeing our own students 

actually make an organization go. 

(e) Assumption by our business education students 
of the responsibilities for the carrying on of an 
organization independently. 

(f) The “how” and the “know-how” of guiding an 
organization. 


Reply of Sponsor No. 2 


(a) Specific training for leadership. 

(b) Making contacts with local leaders in business 
and industry. 

(c) Increased employability. The prospective teach- 
ers especially are recognized as having special 





Reply of Sponsor No. 3 





“A national organization could be of great value 
in keeping students’ interest high — both in their 
club and in their class work. FBLA doesn’t seem to 
be it as far as I can see. FBLA is most useful for 
prospective business teachers. Of little value to 
those in business administration.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 4 





“The greatest values in a college FBLA chapter 
are that it offers an opportunity for association in a 
coeducational situation of persons who are interested 
in all phases of business; it provides an excellent 
laboratory for leadership training for our future 
high school chapter sponsors to become familiar 
with the organization so that they will be better 
prepared to sponsor an existing high school chapter 
or establish one in a schoo] where a chapter does 
not currently exist.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 5 





(a) Teaching responsibility and cooperation on 
cooperative projects. 

(b) Learning how to sponsor FBLA clubs when 
present members graduate and become teachers. 


Reply of Sponsor No. 6 





“I’m glad you asked this question in this way, 
for it allows me to answer it generally rather than 
specifically. What I believe about this particular 
question and what we are accomplishing here are 
not quite so close together as I would like. The 
greatest values of membership in a collegiate chapter 
of FBLA are, I feel, training these future teach- 
ers receive in organizing and directing the activi- 
ties of the club they will sponsor when they start 
teaching. It is my feeling that collegiate chapters 
of FBLA in teacher-training institutions should 
provide very specific experiences of leadership 
training for those folks, so that when they go out to 
teach they will be qualified to sponsor FBLA clubs.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 7 





(a) The training of future FBLA sponsors. 

(b) The participation in regional and state con- 
ventions, composed largely of high school stu- 
dents, but the college students taking respon- 
sibility for conducting various of the contests. 

(c) Participation in developing the spelling contest 
materials. 

(d) Participation in judging albums and the pre- 
paration of albums. 


Reply of Sponsor No. 8 





“In colleges in there is need for group 
activity of an educational and social nature that can 
be provided only outside the classroom. FBLA 
provides the opportunity for such activity. Some 
organizations do not serve so well because they 
have restrictions on membership. 

‘Also the college chapter provides an opportunity 
for future teachers of business subjects to gain needed 
experience in group work. Our college chapters 
help to promote the work of high school chapters. 
College FBLA members install high school chapters, 
meet with them at other times, provide programs, 
sponsor competitive events, etc.” 


Question 4. Are there changes or vmprove- 


ments which you think would be desirable in 
collegiate FBLA chapters? 


qualifications for advising and coaching high 
school clubs and organizations. 
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Reply of Sponsor No. 1 

(a) A name with more prestige for the collegiate 
chapters — perhaps Phi Beta Lambda, taken 
from the FBL of the high school chapters — 
still closely affiliated nationally. 

(b) Guaranteed active interest from all faculty 
members of the department. 





Reply of Sponsor No. 2 





(a) There should be an inexpensive, attractive, and 
feasible way for members of or delegates from 
several chapters to get together. 


(b) It appears to me that the formation of state 
organizations is made unnecessarily difficult by 
arbitrary requirements. 


Reply of Sponsor No. 3 


“FBLA has no real college program nor does it 
have a publication that is of the least interest to 
college students. The close affiliation with high 
school downgrades the program in the minds of the 
students. 

“This comes at an opportune time. We are in the 
process of abandoning our charter which we obtained 
last year. We are a little disappointed with FBLA 
as a college organization.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 4 


“In regard to changes and improvements, I 
believe that in the not too distant future a conference 
might be held to develop a program for college 
chapters. However, I believe that within the existing 
FBLA framework collegiate chapters can develop a 
program that will be a vital force in the preparation 
of future business leaders.” 








Reply of Sponsor No. 5 





“No changes which could be made in organi- 
zational aspects of the club, either at the local or 
national level. 

“The only changes which I believe should be made 
lie in the steady improvement of the activities 
which we undertake in our own local club.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 6 





“Not in collegiate chapters as a group, unless 
you mean changes or improvements made at the 
national and/or convention level. Some of the 
criticism of our chapter members stems from the 
fact that it is primarily a“high school organization — 
and you know when they are in college they prefer 
not to be associated too closely with high school 
groups. There has been some discussion at national 
conventions of giving Greek letters to collegiate 
chapters of FBLA. Personally, I’m opposed to it 
for this reason: If we are operating’for the purpose 
of training future sponsors of FBLA in club work, 
then I see no necessity for using Greek letters.” 


Reply of Sponsor No. 7 


“Possibly there is some necessity forestablishing a 
special organization within FBLA for handling 
collegiate chapters. If the major objective of colle- 
giate chapters is to learn to become future FBLA 
sponsors, the collegiate chapter members need to 
have special training devices which separate them 
from the high school chapters. In other words, the 
college chapters need their own working organi- 
zation, their own objective, and a way of showing 
their contribution to the national organization of 
FBLA.” 
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Reply of Sponsor No. 8 


“T can think of none in our area. We 
have al high school coordinator and a college co- 
ordinator. The number of college chapters will 
always be relatively small. Personal contacts enable 
us to smooth our minor difficulties with ease.” 





ANALYZING AND SUMMARIZING THE DATA. 
It is difficult to pinpoint each separate re- 
sponse in a definite category without over- 
lappings, but nevertheless certain groupings 
do appear when the separate answers are 
studied and analyzed. 


DIFFICULTIES SUMMARIZED. ‘The biggest 
difficulties mentioned seemed to be those 
dealing with some phase of time. There was 
a lack of sufficient time for the sponsor to 
devote to his sponsorship, lack of time in the 
form of secretarial help, lack of time on’ the 
part of the student leaders who were apt to 
be leaders in other organizations, lack of 
time for another organization among an over- 
crowded extracurricular activities program. 
There were also difficulties involving time 
concerning organization mechanics —- either 
a tendency to rush in and hurry up the 
details of organization or to drag them out 
until enthusiasm was killed. 


A second major category of difficulties 
dealt with the question of leadership. Getting 
students to accept FBLA as their own and 
getting the right kind of leaders lined up 
were among those mentioned. 


A third group of difficulties dealt with 
organizational problems. ‘These overlap the 
first two categories in some ways; but, in 
addition, there were listed problems con- 
cerned with overcoming inertia, with adapt- 
ing the constitution to meet the local needs, 
and with dissolving the old business club. 
The question of establishing prestige might 
well be considered as an organization prob- 
lem. Sponsors pointed out that college stu- 
dents need to be made to see and feel that 
FBLA on the collegiate level is not just a 
high school organization. 


A significant statement that one sponsor 
made in discussing the “difficulties” ques- 
tion contains, perhaps, a clue to the real 
secret of success of a collegiate FBLA chap- 
ter — or of any club chapter for that matter. 
Wrote the sponsor: “The two college chap- 
ters in this state were founded only because 
the state adviser had direct contact with the 
prospective sponsors and was able to con- 
vince them of the merit of FBLA in the 
state.” That statement is certainly a natural 
lead into a summarization of the biggest 
“helps” in organizing a collegiate FBLA 
chapter if I ever saw one. 
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GREATEST HELPS SUMMARIZED. This one 
was easy. The greatest help in almost every 
instance boiled down to interested leadership. 
This interested leadership streamed down all 
the way from UBEA headquarters and the 
Executive Secretary through the state ad- 
viser and the head of the department and 
the local faculty group to an interested spon- 
sor and an interested group of student lead- 
ers. Among those lending interested leader- 
ship were the local high school teachers who 
told students about the advantage that col- 
legiate FBLA training would be to them as 
future club sponsors. 

Second to interested leadership in its var- 
ious forms was the help of the prestige 
factor which belonging to a national organi- 
zation of the caliber of FBLA lends. 

GREATEST VALUES SUMMARIZED. ‘The con- 
sensus of opinion concerning the greatest 
values inherent in collegiate FBLA chapters 
seemed to be that the greatest value is the 
leadership training provided for future FBLA 
sponsors. Practically all of the eight spon- 
sors expressed the idea that working in a 
collegiate FBLA chapter was an excellent 
way for future business teachers to prepare 
themselves for future sponsorships of FBLA 
clubs on the high school level. 

Second value in importance was the oppor- 
tunity for personal development of the indii- 
dual in such areas as social growth, personal 
leadership qualities, personal satisfaction, 
and professional growth. Contacts with 
nationally known business leaders and with 
local business and professional leaders was 
felt to contribute especially to this pro- 
fessional growth and stature of the student 
members of collegiate FBLA chapters. 

A value suggested by at least one of the 
sponsors was that of increased employability. 
Those business educators fortunate enough 
to have attended the FBLA meeting in 
Dallas this past June saw outstanding evi- 
dence of this quality or value. The various 
representatives of the exhibiting companies 
at the convention were practically vieing 
with each other to sign some of the FBLA 
delegates on the dotted line for future em- 
ployment with their particular companies, 
so impressed were they of the employability 
of such young people. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT  SUM- 
MARIZED. The suggestions for improvement 
were most difficult of all to group into like 
categories. Possibly this difficulty arose from 
the fact that no sponsor seemed to feel any 
great urgency for major improvements. 
Among suggestions, the following five were 
perhaps the most important suggested: 
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1. An inexpensive, feasible, and attractive way fo: 
members of different chapters to get togethe: 
should be devised. 


2. Simplification of state organization patterns and 
procedures should be effected. 


3. A steady improvement of activities at the local 
level should be carried on. 


4. Consideration should be given to the establish- 
ment of an active working organization geared 
especially for the college chapters with special 
training and helps for future sponsors of FBLA. 


5. Active interest of all department members should 
be secured. 


The question of a name change (especially 
the use of Greek letters) for collegiate chap- 
ters did not seem to be a major consideration 
in the opinions of the majority of the spon- 
sors. In fact only one of the eight mentioned 
this as a desirable or suggested improvement. 
Quite to the contrary, one sponsor summed 
up his thinking against any suggested change 
in name in the following statement which 
bears repeating: “If we are operating for the 
purpose of training future sponsors of FBLA 
in club work, then I see no necessity for 
using Greek letters.” 

SUMMARY OF THE SUMMARIES. Briefly, 
there are no insurmountable problems con- 
nected with organizing collegiate FBLA 
chapters for the biggest problems deal with 
some phase of time difficulties and with lack 
of the right kind of leadership; the greatest 
helps in organizing a chapter lie in the area 
of interested leadership; the greatest values 
lie in developing potential leadership; and 
the suggestions for improvement deal with 
mechanics of organization —an_ adjunct, 
really, to leadership. There is nothing par- 
ticularly magical about organizing and 
carrying on successful collegiate chapters of 
FBLA. Except for the fact that, like all 
successful clubs everywhere, they begin and 
continue to grow within a magical circle 
spelled “Interested Leadership.” 





CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 
for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition 


by Bassett and Agnew 


A Certificate of Proficiency is available for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition. These 
will be furnished free in quantity to teachers 
using BUSINESS FILING and FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y, 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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Many business teachers have had the un- 
happy experience of: being assigned to teach 
economic geography when they have no 
training whatsoever in this field. Adminis- 
trators usually try to justify the assignment 
by claiming that the word “economic” makes 
of it a business subject. Perhaps it is true 
that economic geography is more closely 
related to the field of business than other 
geography courses, but some teachers believe 
the relationship is still not close enough that 
the course should be in the business curricu- 
lum. However, this is not the place to debate 
the question but rather to discuss some tips 
to the beginning teacher of this subject who 
finds himself inadequately prepared for 
teaching it. 

The business teacher who undertakes the 
teaching of economic geography is usually 
faced with some or all of these problems: 


1. Lack of confidence 


2. Inability to lecture on the subject matter for a 
full period 


3. Lack of adequate knowledge of the subject matter 
4. Lack of interest and enthusiasm for the subject 


5. Lack of time to make adequate preparations for 
the course (such assignments are quite often 
made just a few days before school opens) 


6. Discovery that no films, filmstrips, maps, globes, 
slides or other aids (which are so important in 
geography classes) will be available, or that they 
will be available on a very limited basis 


Most of these problems will straighten 
themselves out in time. Once the teacher 
has taught the course more than once, con- 
fidence, knowledge of the subject matter, 
interest, and enthusiasm in the subject will 
gradually come. 

I am interested in helping the teacher get 
through the first semester or so with a modest 
degree of success and definitely without 
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Suggestions for the 
Beginning Economie 
Geography Teacher 


by BILL G. RAINEY, MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 
TISHOMINGO, OKLAHOMA 


Economic geography need not be the dull, tiresome 
course that is usually given to the junior member 
of the department. 
several suggestions to help make geography classes 
more stimulating for business teachers and students. 


Contained in this article are 


having unpleasant or upsetting experiences 
that would cause a permanent dislike for the 
subject. 

If the teacher is fortunate enough to have 
available for use films, filmstrips, slides, 
large wall maps and a quantity of desk out- 
line maps, these can be leaned on rather 
heavily at first in order to give the teacher 
a chance to study and make suitable prepara- 
tions for teaching the course. 

Here are some suggestions that I believe 
may be worth considering for use in addition 
to whatever visual aids may be provided: 

Number one. Even though the textbook 
may be based on world economic geography, 
I suggest that you supplement it with a 
brief study of the 48 states in this manner: 
Have the students keep a notebook with a 
page or two for each state. Once or twice 
each week (or as often as you want) write 
on the chalkboard a geographic fact about 
the state under study. For instance, let us 
assume we are beginning a study of Mon- 
tana. A few of the geographic facts I might 
write on the board are: 

(1) The winters of Montana are rather cold. 

(2) Precipitation is light. 

(3) The Rocky Mountains cross the state. 

(4) There are large forest areas. 

(5) There are huge deposits of copper, coal, and 

other minerals present in the state. 

I would then ask for a discussion of these 
in terms of the economic effects. On number 
one, (the winters in Montana are rather 
cold), some of the economic effects the class 
members will probably give are: 

(a) The cold weather hampers a lot of occupations 


such as construction work, forest industries, 
transportation, communication, etc. 

(b) A number of Montana residents go South in the 
winter (which takes money into other states 
and out of Montana). 
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(c) Livestock suffer during the severe weather. 


(d) Large numbers of people are isolated for weeks 
or months during the heavy snows. 


(e) A short growing season prohibits raising of a 
large amount of crops. 


(f) Hunting and trapping are engaged in during this 
season. 


(g) Winter sports are engaged in, in some areas. 





(h) This is one important factor in accounting for the 
sparse population. 

As we discussed and presented these geo- 
graphic facts and economic effects, I would 
ask the students to write the geographic 
fact on the left hand side of their paper 
(814 x 11 typing paper) and the effects on 
the right in this manner: 


MONTANA 


Geographic Fact: 
(1) The winters are rather cold. 


Economic Consequences: 


(a) Hampers a lot of occupations such as con- 
struction, forest industries, transportation and 
communication, etc. 


(b) Number of residents go south for the winter. 
(c) Livestock suffer during the severe winters and 


large numbers die during the bad winters. 


(d) People are isolated for long periods of time. 
(e) XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXKXKXK 
(f) XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXK 
(g) XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXX 
(h) xXxXxXXXXXXKXXXXKXXXXXXKX 


The teacher will want to consult an en- 
cyclopedia ahead of time and copy down the 
geographic facts that he desires to present 
to the class. He will also want to assign the 
students to study the state ahead of time. 
I am assuming the school will have at least 
one set of encyclopedias. I usually duplicate 
the encyclopedia information about each 
state and pass it out to the students so that 
they have no excuse for failing to study the 
material; however, this takes quite a few 
hours of work as you can well imagine. If 
there are several sets of encyclopedias in 
the school you would probably prefer to let 
students do their studying in the school 
library. 

This study of the states takes up con- 
siderable time, which is a help if the teacher 
is having trouble using up the class period 
(and this is understandable in the begin- 
ning); but what is more important, it is a 
wonderful teaching device. Students enjoy 
it and I find they learn more by participating 
in something of this nature than they do by 
merely listening to a lecture. In high school 
classes I would suggest this be done about 
twice a week. It takes at least a full period 
to discuss one state in this manner. As an 
outside assignment you can ask the students 
to add any geographic facts and economic 
effects they can think of. The notebooks can 
be checked and graded at whatever intervals 
the teacher desires. 
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Number two. This idea is an offshoot 
of No. 1. In preparing the notebook, I take 
up the states by groups. For instance, 
Montana is a Rocky Mountain State so I 
present all of the states in this group con- 
secutively. When we have finished the entire 
group, we spend a day or so playing a quiz 
game. I ask the individual members of the 
class various questions concerning the group 
of states. Whenever a student fails to answer 
his question correctly, he is eliminated from 
this particular game (or you may allow them 
to participate until missing two questions, 
etc.). No points are taken off a student’s 
grade because he may miss his question and 
be eliminated very early in the game; there- 
fore, there is no undesirable pressure on the 
student. If the student can survive for a 
certain number of rounds, however, he will 
be eligible for a few extra points. The last 
member to survive is declared champion 
until such time as he is defeated in some 
future game on another group of the states. 
The students stay awake and alert during 
these sessions and learn a great deal even 
though they are not aware of it. 

Number three. Assign each member of 
the class a particular country that is to be 
studied during the course and ask them to 
find out all they can about the economic 
activities carried on in that country. Be 
sure to have them write directly to the 

(Concluded on page 396) 
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Much has been written concerning the situ- 
ations that confront the business teacher in 
the small high school. This article is not 
intended to present any earth-shaking ideas 
for solving the problems of the business 
teacher in the small high school; however, it 
is hoped that the practical suggestions that 
follow will be useful to teachers who are 
trying to solve the specific problems that 
will be discussed. 

TEACHING SEVERAL DIFFERENT BUSINESS SUB- 
sects. Although many business teachers 
think it is a disadvantage to teach four or 
five different subjects each day, this may not 
necessarily be so. Some teachers like to 
teach the same subject every hour of the 
day; however, many teachers say that they 
find this type of teaching load very monoto- 
nous and unchallenging. After teaching the 
same lesson three or four hours during a 
school day, the teacher may dread teaching 
the same topic to a different class of students. 
Often he will pause in the middle of his les- 
son and ask himself, ““Haven’t I said this 
before?” Many times he will turn to his 
students and ask them the same question. 

Certainly, it is recognized that the teacher 
in the small high school who must teach 
five different subjects will need to spend a 
considerable amount of time in preparing to 
teach these subjects. The extra study needed 
to prepare for the teaching of the:e subjects, 
however, would tend to increase the teach- 
er’s knowledge of all the business subjects 
and to give him a better background for 
specializing in some particular phase of busi- 
ness education. Even after considering all 
of the disadvantages of teaching a different 
business subject each hour, the business 
teacher who must teach something different 
each hour may find that the variety chal- 
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Business Teacher Prob- 
lems in the Small 
High School 


OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


The problems and duties of the business teacher in 
the small high school are numerous. However, it is 
possible to develop a sound educational program 
of practical experiences for the student. 


by CALVIN KENNEDY, COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


lenges him more than the routine of teaching 
the same subject all day. 

HEAVY EXTRACURRICULAR LOAD. When the 
business teacher in a small high school is 
expected to sponsor a class, help publish the 
school newspaper, and help in the various 
other extracurricular activities, he wonders 
how he can be expected to perform his duty 
as a classroom teacher. In many small 
schools the responsibility for these activities 
seems to be extremely heavy for the teacher; 
yet, a large amount of the responsibility can 
be shifted to the students, where much of it 
rightly belongs. 

For a typical example of how this can be 
done, consider a football game concession 
stand which is to be managed by the class 
that the business teacher is sponsoring. One 
of the students can be appointed as the 
general business manager for the night. He 
will have the full responsibility for ordering 
the refreshments that are to be sold, for 
coordinating the work of the other students, 
and for seeing that the concession stand is 
operated honestly and at a fair profit. This 
type of organization not only relieves the 
teacher of much of the work but it also 
provides some valuable business training for 
the students. 

As a bookkeeping project the next day, 
the business operations for the night before 
can be analyzed to see if there has been a 
reasonable increase in the capital of the 
class. Expenses can be analyzed to learn if 
there are some refreshments being sold at 
a loss. If this is the case, the bookkeeping 
students can figure a way to adjust the sale 
of the items in such a way as to yield a fair 
profit. This can provide training in the analy- 
sis and interpretation of bookkeeping records, 
a phase of bookkeeping so often neglected. 
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Another situation in which the students 
can be of help is in the planning and ar- 
ranging of a class trip. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the general business students to 
calculate the expenses that will be incurred 
in taking the trip. If it is necessary, they can 
discover ways by which the expenses for the 
trip can be reduced. Since most class trips 
are taken toward the end of school, the 
shorthand students will be able to aid in 
the correspondence involved in securing 
reservations for the proposed trip. A good 
suggestion as to how the students can do this 
is to dictate these letters to the shorthand 
class and have the students transcribe them. 
The teacher can tell each student to tran- 
scribe every letter and that the best letter 
in each group will be mailed. This type of 
correspondence will probably take less than 
one hour each week. It will provide some 
worth-while variety during those days of 
speed-building dictation. 

As discussed by Robert Finch, the good 
business teacher is one who assumes his share 
of extracurricular activities along with his 
classroom teaching.! 


LARGE AMOUNT OF DUPLICATING FOR OTHER 
TEACHERS. This problem would be listed 
by many business teachers in small high 
schools as their most acute problem. How- 
ever, with some planning, it could be listed 
as a training exercise rather than a problem. 

Many business educators have recom- 
mended that second-year typewriting in the 
small high school be taught as an office 
practice type of course. Duplicating, letter 
typing, etc., for other teachers could be done 
as class projects.. This type of work would 
give the students practical training in office 
work, and at the same time, the teacher 
would be relieved of doing the work himself. 

At the beginning of the school year, a 
working agreement could be arranged with 
the other teachers as to how soon they could 
expect their secretarial work to be com- 
pleted each time. The other teachers could 
be asked to keep in mind that their work is 
not being done by experts; it is being done 
by students who are learning. 


PROVIDING VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Because 
of the nature of the small high school, the 
business teacher will probably know most 
of his students better than the large high 
school teacher will know his students. The 
business teacher in a small high school will, 
therefore, be in a good position to offer 
vocational guidance. 


‘Robert Finch, “Assuming Responsibility for School Activi- 
ties,” American Business Education, May, 1956. 
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Suggestions for the Beginning Economic 
Geography Teacher 


(Continued from page 394) 


country for information and literature. At 
the time a study of a particular country is 
begun, a report from the student assigned 
this country will be very appropriate, in- 
teresting, and enriching. The class will be 
interested in seeing folders, pamphlets, and 
other literature that the student has gathered 
and the material is an aid to the starting of 
a class discussion about the geography and 
economic activities of that country. 


Number four. The making of a large 
wall map can be an interesting and moti- 
vating way of teaching the subject matter. 
The map can be drawn in segments with 
various groups working on each part. Let 
us say we are making a large world map. 
One group might be assigned to complete 
South America and surrounding islands. 
They would print in (with grease pencil, 
India ink, or water colors) the chief economic 
pursuits engaged in, in each country and 
locality, along with the rivers, cities, etc. 


Either white cardboard or paper can be 
used, but the cardboard maps look much 
nicer when they are completed, the segments 
pasted together, and the completed map 
displayed on the wall of the classroom. The 
size of your wall is the only limit on the size 
of the map. The maps covering an entire 
wall have an advantage. 


Number five. I strongly suggest that 
the beginning geography teacher require a 
notebook (in addition to the one in No. 1, 
which was for the supplementary study of 
the states). This notebook may be one that 
the publisher supplies with the textbook, or 
it may be a loose-leaf notebook prepared by 
the student with the questions supplied by 
the teacher. The latter has certain ad- 
vantages, chief of which is the fact that the 
teacher can choose the questions to be 
answered. 


Number six. There are many miscel- 
laneous activities that might appeal to 
particular classes as a class project. Pen-pal 
correspondence with students in foreign 
countries, field trips to local and regional 
areas or industries of geographic or economic 
importance, the making of slides and accom- 
panying narration for use in publicizing the 
course and for use on assembly programs, 
writing of a short geographic and economic 
history of the county in which the school is 
located, etc. 
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Soviet Shadow 


Business Edueation in the 


by JAMES GEMMELL, AMERICAN FULBRIGHT LECTURER TO FINLAND 
(ON LEAVE FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PENNSYLVANIA) 


Dr. Gemmell, through his Fulbright Lectureship in 

Finland, has had occasion to examine the Finnish 

educational system closely. He tells us of the progress 

which has been made, and still to be made, of business 
education in Finland. 


The timely convergence of a sab- 
batical year with a Fulbright Lec- 
tureship Award from the State 
Department has afforded a unique 
opportunity to me for a study of 
the contrasts among the educa- 
tional systems of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Norway, and Sweden and for 
comparing these with education in 
the United States. A study of such 
contrasts can be useful to an Amer- 
ican teacher in evaluating the 
over-all direction and effectiveness 
of his own system of education. 
With this thought in mind, an 
attempt is made here to compare 
some of the characteristics of business edu- 
cation in Finland, my foreign base, with the 
typical American program. 

Let us begin with one or two general com- 
ments to establish an appropriate back- 
ground: Education is taken seriously in 
Finland, the literacy rate being close to 100 
per cent. Students appear more respectful, 
more polite, and in some cases more anxious 
toward their teachers than do many students 
in the United States. At the college level, 
if a student doubts his professor’s wisdom, or 
if he finds him boring, he simply does not 
bother to come to class. The American stu- 
dent comes and argues. Both systems make 
demands on the instructor. In general, there 
is a much wider social breach between the 
student and teacher in Finland. College 
professors, in particular, are accorded higher 
social prestige than their counterparts in the 
United States. 

To perceive the Finnish educational sys- 
tem in an objective light, one must remember 
that Finland is, after Iceland, the northern- 
most country in Europe, having a sparsely 
settled population of less than 40 inhabit- 
ants per square mile on the average. Two 
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thirds of the people live in the 
country and the rest in the city. 
Approximately one third are en- 
gaged in agriculture; the same 
proportion follow industrial pur- 
suits; the balance are in the pro- 
fessions, service occupations, 
distribution, ete. 
ORGANIZATION OF 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Two general observations con- 
cerning business education can be 
made. First, vocational business 
education is begun much earlier 
than in the United States but, on 
the other hand, American business 
teachers receive infinitely more formal in- 
struction in specialized pedagogical matters 
relating to the teaching of business subjects. 

School ladders. Following completion of 
the fourth grade, Finnish students may 
pursue alternative school lines. For example, 
they may elect to remain in the primary 
(folk) school for an additional two to four 
years and terminate formal education at 
that point, or they may leave the primary 
school at the end of the fourth grade and 
attend the secondary school which extends 
from grade five through twelve. The second- 
ary school has two segments: the middle 
school (Grades 5-9) and the lyceum (Grades 
10-12). This is the route to higher education. 
The curriculum is academic in nature and 
generally does not include vocational train- 
ing. On the average, they enroll pupils of 
relatively higher mental ability. All in- 
struction points toward the state matricu- 
lation examination which must be passed 
successfully as a prerequisite for admittance 
to the university. 

Following the sixth year of the primary 
(folk) school, it is possible for a student to 
enter a preliminary vocational school or to 
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attend what are known as continuation 
classes for an additional one or two years. 
Instruction in the continuation classes is 
meant to be practical, though not actually 
vocational, and it is here that instruction in 
business {skill subjects begins. The cur- 
riculum includes such subjects as book- 
keeping, business arithmetic, commercial 
drawing, economic geography, salesmanship, 
and typewriting in addition to more general 
offerings such as social science, languages, 
religion, physical education, and domestic 
science. 


CLASSROOM STANDARDS 


Typewriting. It is not a simple matter to 
compare Finnish and American classroom 
standards in vocational business subjects. 
In typewriting, for example, the goal at the 
end of the 8th grade is 800 to 1000 strokes 
in 80 minutes (standards in typewriting and 
shorthand at all educational levels are stated 
in terms of a 30-minute period rather than 
in w.p.m.). A hasty conversion of this into 
gross words per minute might lead one to 
conclude that the Finnish 8th grade stand- 
ard is unnecessarily low. In the first place, 
Finnish educational authorities would point 
out that at this level the objective of type- 
writing is meant to be practical and is not 
actually vocational. Much higher standards 
of achievement are expected in the business 
schools and institutes although even here 
there is quite a disparity with American 
expectations. Again one must exercise 
caution against sweeping generalizations. 

It is important to consider that the Finnish 
typewriter keyboard contains all the English 
letters and in addition four umlaut letters. 
Also it has several additional symbols to 
facilitate correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries, such as the pounds and dollars symbols. 
Finnish words in general are much longer 
than their equivalents in English. Ten to 
fifteen letters in a single word is quite typical 
and 25 is not a rarity. Furthermore, Finnish 
typewriters are imported from several coun- 
tries, among them England, Germany, Italy, 
and the United States. The keyboards are 
dissimilar, which complicates instruction. 
It is necessary to give students an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with each key- 
board because he does not know which he 
will encounter in the job. These and other 
compelling considerations suggest the diffi- 
culties of making direct comparisons between 
Finnish and American achievement stand- 
ards. With a standard keyboard, a simpler 
language, and domestic machines, our prob- 
lem in developing standards of output is 
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infinitely easier than that of the Finnish 


teacher. 


Bookkeeping and General Business Educa- 
tion. Bookkeeping is widely taught and well 
taught in Finnish public schools and colleges, 
and the same can be said for economic geog- 
raphy, business correspondence, business 
arithmetic, and salesmanship. I have ob- 
served retailing classes conducted in several 
model stores in Finnish Schools for salesmen. 
The instruction was modern by American 
standards. 


Shorthand. One gap in the Finnish system 
of business education is shorthand. Itisnon- 
existent except in colleges and in schools 
comparable to American private business 
schools. The explanation offered for the 
lack of shorthand instruction is the absence 
of qualified teachers. As a consequence, it 
is probably correct to say that Finnish busi- 
nessmen do not rely on dictation of corre- 
spondence to the same extent as do their 
American counterparts. The commercial 
universities and some of the junior colleges 
are already sensitive to the need for more 
shorthand writers and are responding with 
more shorthand instruction. In all prob- 
ability similar instruction soon will be in- 
troduced in the lower schools. 


PUBLISHING COMPANIES 


There are no specialized publishing com- 
panies for business education in Finland. 
Publisher’s representatives do not call on 
teachers at any educational level. Also miss- 
ing are the free, valuable professional publi- 
cations and services made available on 
request to American teachers by publishers 
of business textbooks. Finnish teachers 
never cease to be amazed when shown the 
great wealth of professional helps given to 
American teachers by publishers. To work 
with teachers and school administrators in 
a land where such aids do not exist gives an 
American teacher a renewed respect for the 
professional leadership and public service 
rendered to American schools by private 
publishing enterprises. It pricks his con- 
science to realize that he has permitted him- 
self to take such services for granted. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


Like most American teachers, Finnish 
teachers as a general rule tend to prefer 
traditional approaches to teaching in which 
the teacher is the dominant figure. The full 
potentialities of group work and newer meth- 

(Concluded on page 401) 
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It has been said that a good teacher is 
one who shows the student how to do some- 
thing and then lets the student do it. This 
system was used long before we had recog- 
nized teachers and organized classrooms. 
The apprentice system of the Middle Ages 
was a learning system of demonstration and 
doing. Many fathers have taught their sons 
a trade by this method. In some trades 
today, such as plumbing and bricklaying, 
this method is still the major part of learning 
a skill. We business teachers should give 
careful consideration to the question, ““Am 
I demonstrating at every opportunity?” 

TYPEWRITING. Is there a demonstration 
stand in your typing room? One demon- 
stration of a specific typing technique will 
take the place of a thousand words. Some 
words need to be used to explain a demon- 
stration, but consider how much more 
meaningful it is to demonstrate the reaches, 
the correct carriage throw, and the correct 
paper insertion. If your typing room does 
not have a demonstration stand, ask for 
one to be purchased, have your industrial 
arts department make one, make one your- 
self, or pick up a wooden box and place it 
on your desk for use during demonstrations. 
Just remember that a successful demon- 
stration is one in which all students can see 
what the teacher is doing. 

If you have a small class, have the stu- 
dents stand around a typing table while 
you sit and demonstrate correct typing 
techniques. An effective way to teach rib- 
bon changing procedure is to have five or 
six students gather around and watch you 
change a ribbon. Then, they can put new 
ribbons on their machines or at least go 
through the procedure of taking the old 
ribbons off and putting them on again. 
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Demonstration—The Key 
to Suceessful Business 
Teaching 


Your teaching can be much more effective if drama- 
tization and demonstration are used. Dr. Guthrie 
reminds us of some basic pointers on the demon- 
stration of various subjects. 


by MEARL R. GUTHRIE 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


Consider the teaching of centering by the 
backspace method. The learning of this 
technique can be made much more mean- 
ingful by placing a typewriter where all the 
students can see it and going through the 
actual motions. For example, let us say 
that you want to center the words — busi- 
ness education. You will say “b u” and 
backspace once at the same time. The stu- 
dents can hear the machine backspace. 
Then, you go on very quickly with “s i, 
ne, 8 8, space ¢é,d u, c a, t i, o n.” Here 
you will tell the students, “We are now 
ready to type and the words, business ed- 
ucation, will be centered if the paper guide 
was at zero and you started backspacing 
at the center of the paper.” Have the stu- 
dents do the same exercise and check their 
accuracy with this method, by asking the 
position of the printing point indicator at 
the end of the backspacing operation for 
pica and elite types. You can follow this 
by explaining and demonstrating with an 
appropriate exercise what to do in the event 
one letter is left at the end of the back- 
spacing operation. 

SHORTHAND. Students learn how to write 
shorthand correctly by watching the teacher 
write on the chalkboard. The teacher should 
stand so that the majority of the class can 
see him write. Sometimes it is necessary to 
write part of the time from the right of the 
shorthand outlines and part of the time 
from the left. It may take a little practice 
to do this but the time spent will be well 
worth the increased benefits to the students. 
Ask the students if they can see you write the 
outlines. Many times it will be necessary to 
adjust the window shades so that the re- 
flected light from the chalkboards will be 
eliminated as much as possible. 






















The use of lines is an important part of 
a successful shorthand writing demon- 
stration. A frequent question from beginning 
shorthand students is, “Which shorthand 
character takes the line of writing?” It cer- 
tainly promotes learning if the student can 
see the teacher demonstrate the correct 
placement of the shorthand outline in re- 
lation to the line of writing. Students always 
write on lines, consequently they are quite 
concerned about this procedure. 

There are a number of ways in which 
writing lines can be placed on the chalk- 
board. One can buy or borrow a music staff 
liner with five lines. The second and fourth 
pieces of chalk can be removed, and three 
lines for writing shorthand can be drawn 
at one time. In beginning shorthand all 
five lines can be used to show the propor- 
tional sizes of the outlines. In this method 
one would write the outline between lines 
one and five, using the three intermediate 
lines to show the comparative size of the 
various shorthand characters. 

There are other methods to place lines 
on the chalkboard. You may paint them 
using white paint; however, this method is 
not always practical in rooms used to teach 
subjects other than shorthand. The teacher 
can use a black felt marking pen and a 
yardstick to make lines. These lines do not 
hinder the use of the blackboard by other 
teachers, but they are difficult for the stu- 
dent to see. Of course these black ink lines 
can be easily seen by the teacher and will 
permit him to write neat and correctly 
positioned outlines. The student will be 
able to judge placement of the outline in the 
same way he does in the manual. An ex- 
cellent way to put lines on one section of 
the chalkboard is to scratch the lines, using 
a sharp metal point (like the end of the file). 
These lines will be so fine that they will not 
bother other writing, and by rubbing an 
eraser over them they will become clearly 
defined due to the chalk dust deposited. 
In all of these methods extra lines can be 
drawn between the two major lines for use 
in showing comparative size. 

BOOKKEEPING. The chalkboard is the most 
commonly used aid for demonstrating book- 
keeping entries. It is important for the tea- 
cher to take sufficient time to demonstrate 
how to make an entry neatly and accurately. 
If you abbreviate in your demonstrations, 
the students are going to abbreviate in 
their exercises. It is a superior teaching 
practice for the teacher to demonstrate book- 
keeping entries which are neat, accurate, and 
well spaced. A few of these entries will help 
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the students along the road to success much 
faster than a large number of scribbled, 
abbreviated entries. Students are much 
more likely to make entries the way you 
demonstrate than they are to make entries 
the way you tell them. A poor demon- 
stration is an indication of carelessness on 
the part of the teacher and students are not 
willing to accept the old “lack of time to do 
better” excuse. 

The opaque projector and the Vu-Graph 
can be used for effective demonstrations in 
bookkeeping. With these the student can 
actually see the teacher making the entry. 
There is a complete set of forms and ex- 
amples available for the Vu-Graph. 

If it is practical, the chalkboard can be 
ruled with journals, ledgers, etc., using one 
of the methods explained in the section on 
shorthand. Another ideal chalkboard help 
is the permanent crayon on the market 
which comes in red, yellow, white, and blue. 
Lines made by these crayons will stay on 
the chalkboard through any number of 
washings. However, the lines can be re- 
moved completely with a solvent without 
any harm to the chalkboard. 

Wall charts may be purchased to help 
with the demonstration. Cloth window 
shades may be painted with a non-gloss 
black paint (there is regular blackboard 
paint available, too) and the journals and 
ledgers can be painted on with white paint. 
Brackets can be mounted at the top of the 
chalkboard and the shade can be pulled 
down whenever a particular form is needed. 
Where a teacher is teaching several book- 
keeping classes, the sample entry can be 
left on the shade and used several times. 
This method helps the teacher show neat 
and correct entries to all students. 

White poster cards and a black felt pen 
can be used to make sections of the work- 
sheet. These are placed in the chalk tray 
as they are needed. These cards can be used 
in demonstrating the preparation of a trial 
balance, the adjustments, the adjusted trial 
balance, the income statement, and the 
balance sheet. 

OFFICE MACHINES. Many of the tech- 
niques mentioned in the typewriting section 
can be used effectively in demonstrating how 
to operate a business machine. The best 
method is for the teacher to sit at a machine 
and have one or more students gather around 
him. After he has demonstrated an oper- 
ation, each student should perform it under 
his supervision. Sometimes it is very bene- 
ficial and timesaving for one student to 
demonstrate to another. Both the student 
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doing the demonstrating and the student 
observing learn more from this instruction. 

Wall charts showing the working parts of 
a machine can be used effectively. The 
teacher can point to the operations on the 
chart and the students can actually perform 
the operation on the machines. 

If you are fortunate enough to have several 
machines, such as the key-driven calculator, 
one machine can be mounted on the wall 
and the demonstrations will be more easily 
observed. 

An even better method of demonstrating 
on a machine is to have a large mirror 
mounted at an angle on the wall in front of 
the machine. Students will then be able to 
observe in the mirror all the operations made 
by the demonstrator. 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. Demonstrations 
in solving problems at the chalkboard are 
most effective when the teacher describes 
and writes down all of the steps needed to 
teach a correct answer. The teacher can 
“show off” by making some calculations in 
his head, but for maximum learning the 
student must see all the steps. 

Many business mathematic problems can 
be solved very easily by demonstrating how 
to draw a picture of the problem. For 
example, let us consider the following civil 
service problem. 

Two homes cost $26,000. If one house cost $ /5 


more than the other, how much is paid for the higher 
priced one? 


$26,000 
[ 1=5/5 | 13/5=8/5 | (cost of both houses=13/5 








By studying the above picture, the student 
can see that there are thirteen fifths involved. 
The cost of one house is 5/5 of the total, and 
the cost of the other house is 8/5 of the total. 
This would not be clear to some students if 
it were not for the simple picture and demon- 
stration by the teacher. The solution is 
simple because if 13/5 is equal to $26,000, 
then 1/5 is equal to $2,000. Consequently 
one house cost $10,000 and the other $16,000. 

There are many other ways in which you 
can use demonstrations to make mathe- 
matics easierto learn. Pie charts, bar graphs, 
line graphs, paper plates, paper cups, sticks, 
and chairs can be used to help the students 
visualize the problem. The mathematical 
processes are not difficult to apply if a 
demonstration is used to help the student 
understand which processes to use. 

There is a place for demonstration in 
every course we teach. In many areas busi- 
ness and industry are far ahead of the class- 
room teacher in the use of demonstrations. 
Do not be afraid to demonstrate. 
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Business Education in the Soviet Shadow 
(Continued from page 398) 


ods of teaching such as the problem-solving 
approach are yet to be realized. Beachheads 
are being established but airlift operations 
of a sort are needed to help Finnish teachers 
develop skill in utilizing group work in the 
classroom, in developing good human rela- 
tions, in evaluating student growth, in mak- 
ing effective use of community resources, 
and in self-improvement. A _ worth-while 
“retread” job can be done on teachers now 
in service through the medium of inservice 
seminars, conferences, or workshops in which 
they will have an opportunity to observe 
and to evaluate demonstrations of newer 
techniques — “live” or on film. But the 
major artillery must be aimed at the pre- 
service training of teachers. Widespread 
improvement in teaching methods will come 
only if those who teach have themselves been 
taught the newer methods. 

In the United States, as well as in Finland, 
we need to be just as concerned with under- 
standing how each business subject is learned 
and taught effectively, as we are with the 
definition of its terms. In this connection, it 
has been demonstrated abundantly that real 
learning requires active participation on the 
part of the learner, that motivation is syn- 
onymous with desire and interest, and that 
teaching methods should be in tune with 
the best research on how people grow and 
develop. The guiding principle should estab- 
lish the concept that business understand- 
ings that are of value are those that help 
students become better workers and citizens. 
Throughout the whole educative process, 
critical thinking and sound judgment are 
more important than the acquisition of 
specialized knowledge. The best kind of 
teaching develops in students the habits, 
the ideas, and the learning techniques that 
will encourage self-education. 


A Summary View. Where then does busi- 
ness education stand in Finland? Much in 
the immediate situation is encouraging. 
Promising activities to improve the teaching 
of business subjects are taking place. In- 
service courses and conferences for teachers 
who are eager to improve their teaching 
are being sponsored throughout the country 
by the Board of Education, professional 
organizations, schools, and colleges. Better 
instructional materials are making their 
appearance in the classrooms. Something 
has been done, a good deal is being done, 
and still more needs to be done. 

























A NEW REVISION OF A 
POPULAR BOOK 


- . . emphasizing the 


world-wide aspects of regional, 





economic, and political geography 


as they relate to man’s activities 





GBOGRAPHY 


Economic, Political, and Regional 
5th Edition — By Pounds and Cooper 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, is an interestingly written, logically ar- 
ranged book designed to give the student a practical concept of the geography of 
man. Regional physical factors are introduced to provide a basis for under- 
standing the ‘‘why’’ of man’s economic activities in the various regions of the 
world. It also treats political geography — boundaries, exchanges of terri- 
tories, population and migration, government activities — as it relates to eco- 
nomic geography. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY is written to help the student answer questions of why 
man engages in certain activities to earn a living or to 
support life in the various regions of the world. It also 
stresses the interdependence of one region upon the 
economic products and natural resources of other re- 
gions. The fiction-like style will capture the interest of 
every student. 


Available with a workbook, a set of tests, and a teachers’ 
manual, 
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Vernon A. Musselman 
will become president 
of the United Business 
Education Association 
(N.E.A.) on August 1, to 
succeed Dorothy Travis 
of the University of 
North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Dr. Musselman 
is head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
He is a past president of 
the Southern Business 
Education Association 
and the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association and is currently 
the vice-president of U.B.E.A. 

Milton C. Olson, director of business edu- 
cation at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, has been elected vice- 
president of U.B.E.A. Dr. Olson was the 
bookkeeping editor of Business Education 














Dr. Musselman 


New Officers for U.B.E.A. 


Forum from 1947 to 1950 and is currently 
the editor of the bulletins of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education, 
a division of U.B.E.A. He was treasurer of 
U.B.E.A. in 1956-57. 

Dorothy H. Hazel is the treasurer-elect of 
U.B.E.A. for 1958-59. Mrs. Hazel is assist- 
ant professor of business education at the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. She was 
the state membership chairman for South 
Dakota for five years, membership chairman - 
for the Mountain-Plains Region of U.B.E.A. 
for three years, and will combine her third 
year as national membership chairman with 
the duties of U.B.E.A. treasurer. 

The United Business Education Associa- 
tion is cooperating with the National Educa- 
tion Association in its program of expanded 
services. The Association, with its several 
publications, a testing program, a youth 
organization, specialized divisions, and an 
organizational structure based on regions 
and states, is designed to serve the business 
educators in all areas and at all levels. 








New Jersey Distributive 
Education Organization 


A new organization known as the New 
Jersey Association of Distributive Education 
Teachers was formed at the last conference 
of distributive education teachers. New 
Jersey was the first state to organize and 
affiliate as a group with the National Asso- 
ciation which was initiated last August at 
the American Vocational Association con- 
vention in Philadelphia. The New Jersey 
Association received Charter No. 1 in this 
most recent affiliation of the American Vo- 
cational Association. 
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The state officers are as follows: president, 
Alvin Weitz, Bayonne Senior High School; 
vice-president, Joseph D. Farrell, Red Bank 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Robert L. 
Klein, North Plainfield High School; execu- 
tive board. members, Gary Moore, Point 
Pleasant Beach High School; Jack Abraham- 
son, Bridgeton High School; advisory board 
members, Robert D. Joy, state supervisor of 
distributive and business education; and 
Dr. Albert E. Jochen, assistant commissioner 
of education. 





D.P.E. Chapter Installed at 
Temple University 


The Alpha Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was installed at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on January 25, 
1958, by the national president, Dr. Doro- 
thy H. Veon, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park. Forty-six charter members 
were initiated. 

The chapter officers are: president, 
Walter A. Brower, Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey; vice-president, Helen Cioffi, 
Delaware Township High School, South 
Merchantville, New Jersey; recording secre- 


tary, Frances E. Eggert, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey; corresponding secre- 
tary, Selma Conston, High School, Mer- 
chantville, New Jersey; treasurer, William 
Sassaman, Community College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; his- 
torian, Elsie G. Care, Area High School, 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. William R. Polishook, assistant dean 
of Teachers College and professor of business 
education at Temple University, is the 
faculty sponsor. 





Left to Right are: Selma Conston, corresponding secretary; Elsie G. Care, historian; William Sassaman, treasurer; 
Walter A. Brower, president; Dr. William R. Polishook, sponsor; Helen Cioffi, vice-president; Frances E. Eggert, 
recording secretary. 











Catholic Teachers Meet 
In Puerto Rico 


The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion held an annual meeting at Catholic 
University, Ponce, Puerto Rico, on March 22. 
Chairman of the program committee was 
Sister Miriam Therese. She was assisted by 
Sister M. Adalbert, Mrs. Thelma P. Gon- 
zilez, and Marina Lledé. 
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There were several exhibits and demon- 
strations. Speakers on the program included: 
Dr. Angel Quintero Ramos, University of 
Puerto Rico; Mrs. Celeste O’ Neill Pumarada, 
University of Puerto Rico; Antonio de la Luz, 
University of Puerto Rico; Antonio Rodri- 
guez Géigel; and Victor Morales Alamo. 
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Dr. Margaret H. Ely Heads 
Gregg Award Committee 


Dr. Margaret H. Ely, former head of the 
Department of Secretarial Studies, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected chairman of the 
John Robert Gregg Award Administrative 
Committee for 1958, it was announced re- 
cently by Albert C. Fries, 1957 chairman. 

Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: Vernon Payne, North Texas 
State College, Denton; Leslie J. Whale, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; 
William M. Polishook, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dorothy Travis, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
and Milo Kirkpatrick, King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Nominations for the 1958 award are now 
being received, according to the new chair- 
man. The award was established in 1953 
“in order to stimulate, encourage, and reward 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of business education,” and nomina- 
tions may be made by any individual 
interested or engaged in business education. 
The recipient of the 1957 award was 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Sr., professor of 
Education and head of the Department of 
Business and Vocational Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Other recipients were Frederick G. Nichols, 
Paul S. Lomax, D. D. Lessenberry, and 
Elvin S. Eyster. 

The recipient of the award is chosen on 
the basis of outstanding contributions to 


business education. Possible areas of achieve- 
ment in which the recipient may have made 
contributions are as follows: 
1. Contributions to teaching — theory, method, 
and/or classroom practice 
2. Contributions to business and industry, with 
definite implications and significance for educa- 
tion 
8. Contributions to teaching methodology 
4. Writing contributions 
5. Original research or direetion of research 
6 


. Organizational work (committees, associations, 
fraternities, etc.) 


7. Administration of business education programs 
in high schools, colleges, or business schools 
8. Teacher education 


The award consists of a citation and 
scroll, together with a cash gift of $500, 
supplied by the Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. It is 
presented each year at the National Business 
Teachers Association’s annual convention. 

**All business teachers, administrators, and 
friends of business education are encouraged 
to submit nominations for the award,” 
Dr. Ely said. Those who wish to make 
nominations should write for an official 
nomination blank to Dr. Margaret H. Ely, 
4716 Ellsworth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. Recipients are selected by 
an independent Board of Selection comprised 
of six business educators. The final date on 
which nominations for the 1958 award may 
be received to be considered is July 31, 1958. 








W.B.E.A. Meets with California 


Association 


The Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the California Business Education 
Association at Asilomar, California, on 
March 28-31. Mary Alice Wittenberg, 
supervisor of business education, Los Angeles 
City Schools, served as president. 

The new president of Western Business 
Education Association is Clisby Edlefsen, 
Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho. The 
new vice-president is Ralph Asmus, Phoenix 
College, Phoenix, Arizona. The new secre- 
tary is Edith Smith, Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, and the treasurer is 
Ann Corcoran, Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

The California Business Education Asso- 
ciation was under the direction of President 
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Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz High School. 
Dr. Fred Cook of Stanford University was 
chairman of the program committee. One 
of the unusual features of the program this 
year was the use of brainstorming tech- 
niques. The advertising firm of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn, San Francisco 
office, furnished a team of. five experts to 
demonstrate and guide the use of brain- 
storming techniques in the various sessions. 

The new president of C.B.E.A. is Louis 
Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, and 
the new vice-president is Dr. Fred Cook of 
Stanford University. Hope Powell of Harbor 
Junior College, Wilmington, is the new secre- 
tary and Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State 
College, is the new treasurer. The historian is 
Howard Bonnett, Sacramento Junior College. 
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A NEW 3rd Edition...195§& 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES 


By Balsley and Wanous 





e e e integrating transcription skills 
with related skills to build 
office competency 








Here is a new third edition of 
a transcription book that has 
set the pattern in the field. 
Many new features have been 
added to make this new edition 
a more functional teaching 
tool in building an office-com- 
petence skill in transcription. 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is attractively printed in two colors. 
Theory review exercises, limited to those principles that are most likely to need 
extra drill, are included. Cumulative review exercises on related skills have 
been added. Transcription from the student’s own notes is introduced earlier. 
More illustrations are used. Discussions have been ‘“‘streamlined.’’ There is also 
a new placement table for letters. A four-word count is used for marking the 
selected goal writings. Charts are provided at the back of the book to enable stu- 
dents to compute their mailable transcription rate. 


Such popular features of the previous edition as (a) reading in thought phrases, 
(b) moving from the familiar to the unfamiliar, (c) the use of shorthand plate 
notes before the student's own notes, (d) office-style dictation and cold notes in 
advanced work, and (e) the comparison of typing and transcription rates on similar 
material have been retained in this new edition. 
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U.B.E.A. — Smead Award 


Representatives of N.A.B.T.E. member 
colleges and universities have been invited 
to participate in the 1958 U.B.E.A. — Smead 
Award for Outstanding Achievement. This 
award program, now in its fourth year, is 
sponsored by the Smead Manufacturing 
Company of Hastings, Minnesota, and the 
United Business Education Association. 

The Award of Merit is made to outstand- 
ing seniors majoring in business education. 
The award includes: (1) a one-year pro- 
fessional Comprehensive Service membership 
in the U.B.E.A.; (2) a bound volume of 
Business Education Forum covering the 
publication year to be completed in May; 
(3) a special leather-covered binder with the 
winner’s name embossed in gold on the cover 
for filing issues of the Forum; and (4) an 
attractive Award of Merit Certificate suit- 
able for framing. The award is designed to 
help stimulate professional interest and de- 
velopment through active participation in 
professional organizations. 


New Officers for South Carolina 
Business Teachers 


The South Carolina Business Education 
Association met at the University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, on March 21 and elected 
the following new officers: president, 
Dr. Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill; vice-president, Bernice Brown, 
Draughon’s Business College, Greenville; 
and secretary-treasurer, Cecil Bierly, Colum- 
bia College, Columbia. 

The guest speaker for the meeting was 
Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, who spoke on ““Where 
Are We Going in Business Education?” 


Penmen to Meet 


The ninth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Master Penmen and 
Teachers of Handwriting is to be held July 6- 
12 at the Wayman Adams Old Mill Art 
School, Elizabethtown, New York, in the 
Adirondack Mountains, seven miles west of 
Lake Champlain. 

Reservations may be made with E. Stanley 
Turnbull, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 
City. Parker Z. Blozer is president of the 


association. F. D. Richardson, 34 Broadway 
Avenue, Ottawa, Canada, is secretary. 
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Milton Briggs Heads 
Department at New Bedford 


Announcement has been made by Presi- 
dent John E. Foster of the New Bedford 
Institute of Technology that Milton S. Briggs 
will leave his post as assistant superintendent 
of the New Bedford schools to accept an 
appointment as head of the newly-founded 
Department of Business Administration at 
the Institute. 

Mr. Briggs has been a member of the 
New Bedford School Department for 26 
years and assumed the position of assistant 
superintendent in charge of secondary edu- 
cation in 1955. His experience includes 
service as assistant principal and head of the 
Business Education Department of the New 
Bedford High School. 

A graduate of Boston University, 
Mr. Briggs is a member of a number of 
professional organizations. 


Ball State Coordinator 
of Departmental Services 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Robert M. Swanson to the 
position of coordinator of departmental serv- 
ices for the Business Education Department 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. Dr. Swanson will continue teaching 
in the teacher-training area in addition to 
his new assignment. He will be charged with 
assisting the department head in administra- 
tive and educational services of the Business 
Education Department. 

Dr. Swanson has been on the business 
education staff at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege since September, 1954. He is also the 
associate editor of the Ball State Commerce 
Journal. Prior to going to Ball State 
Teachers College, he had been on the facul- 
ties of Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING, Second Edition, is available for special 
short final review courses that will prepare students for 
taking civil service examinations or taking jobs in busi- 
ness. 

List price, $1.20 
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20th Century fee 
Typewriting 


Type; 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has 
set a record of satisfaction this year in typing classrooms. It is 
a book that makes every minute count in the classroom and, 


as a result, students gain speed with control quickly, easily, 


A SELECTION OFC 
and smoothly. 





There are recordings of! 
Audio materials are now available for the seventh edition. Part I of the seventh ettpn 


These tapes and records are designed to supplement the work Lessons 1 and 2, 3 and 4,5 
of the teacher. They provide an understanding of how to use 22 and 26, 32 and 36, 61 
the materials in the textbook to the best advantage in the The selected lessons pr 


d proced for buildi 
classroom. When the recorded lessons are used, the teacher a oaly will help aol 
will have more time to observe the students’ work and to help but also will ai 


: : . effectively certain techni¢ 
those students who need to improve their techniques. pene he ; 
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on. The lessons covered 
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10, 11 and 12, 16 and 19, 
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peed with control. They 
Nt progress more rapidly 
the tec§er to know how to use 
technisips and procedures in the 
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Audio 


Materials 


TAPES 


The tapes are double-track for use on any tape 
recorder or play-back machine having a 3.75 
speed. Each half of a tape provides a twenty- 
five minute recording for one lesson. Tapes are 
labeled for easy handling. 


RECORDS 


The L.P. records are 33144 rpm. Each side of a 
record contains a twenty-five minute recording 
for one lesson. The records must be played with 
a diamond, a sapphire, or other modern perma- 
nent-type needle. The record player must also 
be equipped with a balanced tone arm. 


The tapes and records are sold only in complete 
sets consisting of recordings for sixteen lessons. 
The set of eight double-track tapes, packed in 
separate boxes, sells for $40 net. The set of 
disc records contains eight double-sided records, 
each packed in an attractive cardboard sleeve. 
The set of records also sells for $40 net. Orders 
for tapes or records will be shipped from only 
the Cincinnati office. 
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Mountain-Plains Business 


Education 


The annual convention of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association will 
be held at the Sheraton-Johnson Hotel, 
Rapids City, South Dakota, on June 19 
through 21. 

Shown on the accompanying photo- 
graph are the president of M-P.B.E.A., 
Dr. F. Wayne House, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, and the convention program 
chairman, Dr. John E. Binnion, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

The complete program is as follows: 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, June 19 


8:00 a.M.—11:45 A.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
Presiding: Dr. F. Wayne House, 
M-P.B.E.A. 
10:00 a.m.—5:30 P.M. 
Registration 
Georgeann Dykstra, Avon, South Dakota, in charge 
12:00 Noon 
Executive Board Luncheon 
1:00 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 
Representative Assembly 
Presiding: Dorothy Travis, University of 
Dakota, Grand Forks, U.B.E.A. President 


president of 


North 


Convention 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Formal Opening of Exhibits by M-P.B.E.A. officers 
Time to Visit Exhibits 
7:00 p.m.—9:00 P.M. 
M-P.B.E.A. Dinner 
Presiding: Dr. F. Wayne House, 
M-P.B.E.A. 
Speaker: Dr. R. F. Patterson, dean of the School of 
Business, State University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 


president of 


Friday, June 20 


7:00 a.M.—8:15 A.M. 
College Alumni Breakfasts 
8:30 a.M.-9:55 A.M. 

First General Session 

Presiding: Dr. F. Wayne House, president of 
M-P.B.E.A. 

“The Business Economy and Business Education” — 
Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater 

*‘Automation Makes Us Look to the Future” — 
John M. Pendery, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 

**Automation and the Employment of Our Gradu- 
ates” — Earl G. Nicks, Underwood Corporation, 
New York 

10:00 a.M.—10:55 A.M. 
Free Time to Visit Exhibits 
11:00 a.m.—-11:45 a.m. 
Second General Session 
Presiding: Dr. F. Kendrick Bangs, University of 


Colorado, Boulder, vice-president of M-P.B.E.A. 
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Panel Discussion — Business Teachers Question the 
Speakers 

Moderator: Dr. C. C. Callarman, chairman, School 
of Business, West Texas State College, Canyon 

Speakers: Robert A. Lowry, John A. Pendery, and 
Earl G. Nicks 

Panel: Marie Robinson, West High School, Denver, 
Colorado; Gladys Bahr, High School, New Trier, 
Illinois; Irene Baird, High School, Alamagordo, 
New Mexico; Elsie Jevons, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

12:00 Noon-1:45 p.m. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 
2:00 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 

Third General Session 

Presiding: Ruben Dumler, St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kansas, treasurer of M-P.B.E.A. 

“The High School Graduate, the Crowded Univer- 
sity, and the Age of Automation” — Theodore H. 
Cutler, dean, College of Business Administration, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

“Demonstration of Bookkeeping Teaching Methods” 
— Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, Columbia University, 
New York 


s Saturday, June 21 


7:00 ...M.—8:00 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. Breakfast 
Presiding: Mrs. Dorothy Hazel, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, U.B.E.A. national membership 
chairman 
8:30 a.M.—10:45 A.M. 
Fourth General Session 
“Good Posture Increases Efficiency» — Dr. Mearl R. 
Guthrie, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 
“Demonstration of Transcription Teaching Methods” 
— Dr. Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
Demonstration: “Secretary and Boss’ Work To- 
gether” — L. M. Collins and Della Bates, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, New 
York City 
10:45 a.M.-11:45 a.m. 
Free Time to Visit Exhibits 
12:15 p.M.—2:00 P.M. 
Closing M-P.B.E.A. Luncheon 
Presiding: Dr. F. Kendrick Bangs, vice-president of 
M-P.B.E.A. 
Speaker: Dr. Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Announcement of 1958-59 Officers 
Announcement of 1959 Convention 
Adjournment 


New Officers for G.B.E.A. 


The Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Atlanta on 
March 21 re-elected president, Lucy Robin- 
son, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, and vice-president, Eileen D. 
Tabor, Murphy High School, Atlanta. The 
new secretary is Mrs. Ione Hickox, Voca- 
tional School, Savannah, and the new treas- 
urer is Milton Chambers, Berry College, 
Rome. Sarah Head, High School, Decatur, 
was elected the new state director of F.B.L.A. 
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Another New Course at 
Goldey Beacom 


A new career program for professional- 
minded secretaries, to be known as the 
administrative secretarial curriculum, is 
being announced as part of the adult school 
of Goldey-Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware, by Dr. Jay W. 
Miller, president. The new course will make 
it possible for business graduates of high 
school and employed stenographers and 
secretaries to complete a secretarial program 
entirely in evening school at Goldey-Beacom. 
The program will require two years if pur- 
sued two evenings a week or four if taken 
one evening a week. Stenographic skills are 
a prerequisite. 

The new program has been developed in 
part as a service to public school secretaries 
in Delaware. According to Delaware law a 
school secretary, in order to be certified as a 
senior school secretary, must be a high school 
graduate, and a graduate of an accredited 
business school in the general secretarial 
course or equivalent. She must also have 
had five years of experience as a school 
secretary. The curriculum has been ap- 
proved by the Delaware State Department 
of Public Instruction and credits earned in 
it may be applied toward certification as a 
school secretary. Courses to be included in 
the new curriculum include office manage- 
ment, business law, business mathematics, 
secretarial accounting, secretarial techniques 
and procedures, letter writing techniques, 
and office machines. 


University of Kentucky 
Conference 


The Eleventh Annual Business Education 
Conference will be held on the University of 
Kentucky campus on Thursday and Friday, 
July 10 and 11, 1958. The theme of the 
conference will be “Better Business Teaching 
in Today’s Schools.”” Among those who will 
appear on the program are: Dr. T. James 
Crawford, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
winner of the Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award; John Raglan, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
Arthur Walker, state supervisor for business 
education, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Mearl 
Guthrie, Bowling Green University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio; and Dr. Thomas Hogancamp, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 
Other features of the program will be a picnic 
on Thursday evening and the annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon luncheon at noon on Friday. 
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James Zancanella at 
University of Wyoming 


Announcement has been made that James 
Zancanella has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of business education at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Mr. Zancanella has completed his master’s 
degree at the University of Wyoming and is 
working on his doctorate at Colorado State 
College, Greeley. Prior to moving to the 
University of Wyoming, he was state con- 
sultant for business and distributive educa- 
tion for Wyoming. 

He is taking the place of Robert Hitch 
who has transferred to Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan. 


Feramorz Y. Fox 


Dr. Feramorz Y. Fox, well-known busi- 
nessman and educator of Salt Lake City, 
passed away recently at the age of 76. 
Dr. Fox retired from the presidency of the 
LDS Business College, Salt Lake City, in 
1948 after serving 22 years. He became 
president of the college in 1926 when the 
school was known as the LDS University 
and consisted of a high school, junior college, 
and business college. He was active in the 
insurance business at the time of his death. 
His mother, Utah’s oldest living woman, 
celebrates her 105th birthday this year. 
Dr. Fox graduated from the University of 
Utah in 1906 and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in 1912. He received his 
doctorate from Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1931. 


R.B.I. Appoints P. R. Director 


Appointment of Anthony Bruculere as 
director of public relations for the Rochester 
Business Institute is announced by Ernest W. 
Veigel, Jr., R.B.I. president. 

A native of Rochester, Mr. Bruculere is a 
graduate of Jefferson High School. After 
serving overseas with the Air Force, he was 
graduated from R.B.I.’s School of Business 
Administration in 1950. 

He has been staff photographer and assist- 
ant to the director of student activities for 
the past five years. He is a member of the 
Rochester International Salon of Photog- 
raphy, Photographic Society of America, 
and Professional Photographers of America. 
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Mississippi Spring Conference 


The Mississippi Business Education Asso 
ciation held its annual spring conference a’ 
the Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, March 21, 1958. 

Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor of 
business education, Virginia, addressed the 
group at the morning session on “Services 
Made Available to Business Teachers 
Through a State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor emeritus of 
New York University, and visiting professor, 
School of Business, Southern IIlinois Univer- 
sity, was the luncheon speaker. His topic 
was “What Makes Superior Business 
Teachers?” 

Mrs. Maxie Lee Work, University High 
School, University, Mississippi, was elected 
president of the association for the coming 
year. Dr. Lytle Fowler, Department of 
Office Administration, University of Missis- 
sippi, University, is the retiring president. 


Houston Business Education 
Conference 


The Eighth Annual Business Education 
Conference, which is jointly sponsored by 
the Department of Business Education, 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas, and 
Alpha Gamma Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
will be held on June 19 and 20. Conference 
sessions will be devoted to the problems of 
business education and the techniques of 
teaching typewriting. 

Dr. Lawrence W. Erickson, author and 
typewriting authority, will be the guest 
lecturer. Dr. Erickson, currently an asso- 
ciate professor at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, has accepted the appoint- 
ment as head of the Department of Business 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Write to Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Houston, Texas, for 
information concerning the program. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of The 
Balance Sheet the dates and places of meet- 
ings planned by groups of business teachers 
for the fall. These will be published in the con- 
vention calendar in the October issue of this 
magazine. 
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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 








for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


yi 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 





5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


310 Huguenot St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
1300 Howard St. 

San Francisco 3, California 
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The University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, will sponsor a World Institute on the 
Teaching of Typewriting on July 7, 8, and 9. 

Special topics to be presented during the 
Institute will be teaching demonstrations in 
developing speed, accuracy, application, and 
production typewriting; grading and evalu- 
ation; newer developments in motivation 
devices for beginning and advanced type- 
writing; typewriting in the curriculum, 
including personal-use and junior high school 
typewriting; research in the teaching of type- 
writing; electric typewriting; teaching type- 
writing by television; equipment; and 
typewriting for the handicapped. 

Among the personnel scheduled to appear 
as teaching demonstrators or lecturers on 
the Institute program are: Dr. T. James 
Crawford, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Dr. Russell Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; Dr. John 
L. Rowe, University of North Dakota; 
Dr. Paul Lomax, New York University; 
Jerry W. Robinson, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company; Alan Lloyd and Robert 


University of North Dakota 
Institute on Typewriting 





Slaughter of McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 
pany; Dr. Leonard West, Southern Illinoi 
University, Carbondale; and LeRoy Brendel, 
Hempstead, New York, Public Schools. 

Several unique features are planned for 
the Institute. There will be special speed 
demonstrations by Stella Pajunas, current 
world’s professional champion typist, and 
Norman Saksvig, former world’s professional 
champion. 

Those attending the Institute will also 
have an opportunity to observe an experi- 
mental project in teaching electric type- 
writing to third-grade elementary students. 
In addition, there will be a historical display 
of typewriting textbooks written during the 
past 75 years, as well as a historical display 
of typewriters during the past 75 years. The 
latest in special equipment and textbook 
displays will also be a part of the World 
Institute program. 

The Institute is in complement to the 
University’s 75th Anniversary celebration. 
For further information, write to Dr. John L. 
Rowe, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education, University of North Dakota. 





order will be billed. 
SOUTH-WESTERN 





@ AWARDS © 


BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


Awards are available for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING consisting of Certificates of Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions for their use will be sent upon request. 
The certificates and honor rolls are furnished free. 
The award pins for both 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have been attractively redesigned 
and are available in bronze, silver, and gold. The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to schools or teachers at the following prices: 

Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 per dozen 

Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* per dozen 

Gold, 40¢* each or $4.40* per dozen 

(*add 10% for Federal Tax) 

Since pins are sold at cost, a remittance must accompany each order. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





No 


PUBLISHING CO. 
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Summer Workshops and Clinics 
at Colorado State College 


Colorado State College will start its sum- 
mer session with a series of three workshops. 
Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, and 
Mrs. Marion Wood, International Business 
Machines Corporation, will teach a demon- 
stration class in ““The Psychology of Skill 
Applied to the Teaching of Typewriting and 
Shorthand.” 

For the first time a workshop in “Guid- 
ance, Placement, and Follow-Up” will be 
taught this summer during the presession at 
Greeley. Dr. Heimer] and Dr. Waterman of 
the Colorado State faculty will be working 
with this course and Dr. J. Frank Dame of 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, will 
be at Greeley for one week of the presession. 

Roman Warmke of Colorado State College 
will teach a workshop entitled “Supervisory 


Instruction for Office and Retail Personnel”’ 
for those students interested in specializing 
in the field of distributive education and 
those interested in supervising work experi- 
ence programs in the office occupations. 

During the regular summer session a num- 
ber of special one-day clinics and conferences 
will be held. Dr. T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; John A. Pendery, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati; and Clyde I. Blanchard will be at 
the college. They will meet with classes, 
conduct clinics, and direct seminars for the 
doctoral students majoring in business edu- 
cation. Dr. Edward H. Goldstein, Garrison 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
will be spending his third summer at Greeley 
and will also be working with these clinics 
and seminars. 








Colorado Workshops 


The University of Colorado, Boulder, is 
offering two workshops this summer for 
business teachers. 

“Business Management of School Activi- 
ties” is concerned with extracurricular 
responsibilities of the business teacher. The 
workshop is offered June 30 through July 18 
and is under the direction of Dr. Helen H. 


Green of Michigan State University. . 

A workshop in current problems of busi- 
ness education, “Workshop in Business 
Education,” will be offered in the first 
summer term, June 16 through July 18. 
The workshop, which gives two semester 
hours’ credit, is under the direction of 
Professor Clyde I. Blanchard. 





At the right is a list of professional books 
recommended for business teachers. 
They are all cloth bound. Each book 
will be sent postpaid at the price indi- 
cated, cash with the order. Examination 
copies are not available, but any book 
purchased may be returned if not satis- 
factory. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION by Harda- 


way and Maier $3.00 
GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 

TION by Dame and Brinkman 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 

TYPEWRITING by Lamb 3.00 
METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSI- 

NESS EDUCATION by Harms 3.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIP- 
TION by Lamb 3.00 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION by Walters 


and Nolan 3.00 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOK- 

KEEPING by Boynton 3.00 
YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 

by Lamb 3.00 


THE BUSINESS TEACHER LEARNS 
FROM CASES prepared by Delta Pi 
Epsilon 3.00 
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Logical organization for 
easy lesson planning 


Short assignments of 
equal length 


A wide variety of student 
activities 


* Practical consumer 


training 








Applied arithmetic that 
correlates with the busi- 
ness principles 


Guidance and career 
planning 


Modern treatment of 
business procedures 


Accurate, complete, spe- 
cific presentation of sub- 
ject matter 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
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7th Edition 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


The popularity of GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, can be partially 


attributed to the features listed above. 


These features, however, do not 


show the experience that is behind this great textbook. The seventh edition 
is the product of thirty years of use, development, refinement, and improve- 
ment. The suggestions of thousands of teachers have been used to insure 
teachability and classroom effectiveness. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a book that appeals to modern teenagers. Its at- 
tractive cover and modern layout will help capture and hold the student's 


attention. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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General Business Course 


Gets High Praise In Seattle 


Under the leadership of Verner Dotson, 
director of business education, Seattle Public 
Schools, the Seattle high schools have done 
many unusual and progressive things in 
business education. There is a thorough 
understanding between businessmen and the 
schools and between parents and the schools. 
One of the outgrowths of this understanding 
has been the offering of a course in general 
business to all students on the ninth grade 
level. Recently this course received recog- 
nition on the financial page of the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer. In the January 8, 1958, 
issue there was a feature article by Fergus 
Hoffman, business and financial editor, deal- 
ing with the Seattle Public Schools as 
follows: 

“If your ninth-grader comes home from 
school tonight and suggests maybe the old 
man is carrying too big a mortgage for his 
take-home, don’t be surprised. These teen- 
agers also will want to know what percentage 
of the budget goes to food, how much for 
clothing, and how much for savings. 

“You might as well tell °em. They'll be 
all fired up about money and loaded with 
questions. 

“The Seattle public schools have been 
drilling elementary economics into ninth- 
grade heads for some time in classes in 
‘Business Principles.’ They have an ex- 
cellent textbook. 

“But somehow it doesn’t always sink in. 
The teachers know the reason: just Teacher 
talking again. It’s a little difficult to relate 
business principles to a ninth-grader’s own 
life and sometimes the classes don’t spark. 

“Verner Dotson, director of business edu- 
cation for the schools, has come up with a 
new approach which in its first trials has 
been successful. It was suggested by the 
Retail Credit Association of Seattle. Now 
the kids — the Retail Credit men address 
them as ‘ladies and gentlemen’ and talk to 


them as equals and are warmly received — 
are really sailing for ‘Business Principles.’ 

“There are 200 classes in ‘Business Prin- 
ciples’ and some time this year every 
teacher who requests assistance will yield 
her place for 50 minutes to a top specialist 
from the Retail Credit Association. The 
biggest and the best firms in the city supply 
their top credit executives to talk straight 
from the shoulder. 

“This is one speaker’s experience so far: 

“* ‘We have found that these young people 
have an excellent foundation for our program 
and that they respond immediately to the 
impact of an outsider coming to them and 
saying, essentially: “This is what Teacher 
has been telling you. These things are right. 
This is the way I run my business.’ ” 

“Some of the topics covered are ‘Establish- 
ing Your Credit and Using It Wisely,’ 
‘Planning Your Spending As Well As 
Savings,’ “The Importance of Insurance,’ and 
‘Using Banking Services.’ 

“The program is directed by an advisory 
committee which works closely with Dotson. 
Members are Paul Hungerford of Seattle 
Trust and Savings Bank; Robert Hannah, 
The Bon Marche; Glen Legoe, Standard Oil 
Company; Myron Gilmore, Seattle Credit 
Bureau; and William Totten, Washington 
Mutual Savings Bank. 

“While each speaker tends to talk more 
about his own particular phase of business, 
all the credit men so far have learned that 
they had better have their homework done 
when they show up to lecture. The students 
are loaded with questions. And the next day, 
after they have been home and nosed into 
family finances, Teacher really gets an ear- 
ful. 

“Fair warning to parents: 16 credit men 
are scheduled at James Madison and Wood- 
row Wilson junior high schools this week. 
Pad the budget.” 





manent reference for all office workers. 
List price, 88 cents. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 
It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Summer School Announcements — Continued 
from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list of schools was published in the April issue. Teachers who 
are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 23—July 25; July 28-August 29. Analysis of 
Financial Statements; Taxation; Seminar in Human Relations 
in Business; Survey of Business Education; Public Relations 
in Business; Sales Management; Institute on Current Problems 
in Education; Business Journalism. Address, Richard Bray, 
Director, Division of General and Special Studies. 


lowa 


FAYETTE — UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY: June 2- 
July 3. Public Finance; Business Law. Address, Director of 
Summer Session, 


Kentucky 
DANVILLE — CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY: 


June 16-—August 9. Economics; Business Law. Address, Dean 
Frank H. Heck. 


Nebraska 
KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 9-A 1. Postsession, Au- 


gust 2-August 16. Typing; Consumer Economics; Penmanship; 
Business Law; Accounting. Address, J. H. Horner, Registrar 
and Director of Admissions. 

LINCOLN — NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 9-August 1. Consumer Economics; Conservation of 
Natural Resources. Address, Sam Dahl, Dean, The Summer 
Session. 

LINCOLN — UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 10- 
August 2._ Introductory, Intermediate, and Advanced Ac- 
counting; Introduction to Business Administration; Industrial 
Management; Marketing; Finance; Business Law; Personnel 
Administration; Retail Store Management; Production Man- 
agement and Control; Business Policy; Marketing Research; 
Evolution of Business and Capitalism; Principles of Economics; 
Statistics; Money, Credit, and Prices; Labor Economics; Eco- 
nomics of the Firm; Monetary Problems and Policies; Time 
Series and Index Numbers; Public Finance and Fiscal Policy; 
Comparative Economic Systems; History of Economic Thought. 
Address, Dean Earl S. Fullbrook, College of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


OMAHA — CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
August 2. Methods and Materials in Teaching Business 
Subjects; Review and Research in Business Education; Business 
Law; Principles of Economics; Economic Development of the 
United States; Market Systems and Prices; Current Economic 
Problems; Economics of Money and Banking; Labor Problems; 
Corporation Finance; Business Organization and Management; 
Principles of Marketing; Marketing Management. Address, 
Dean William F. Kelley, S.J. 

OMAHA — UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 12; July 14-August 16._ Accounting; Business Law; 
Marketing; Investment Principles; Industrial Organization and 
Management; Corporation Finance. Address, Donald Emery, 
Director of Summer Sessions. 

PERU — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 9-August 1. Typewriting; Accounting; Clerical Practice; 
Shorthand; Business Methods. Address, Hazel Weare. 


New Hampshire 


PLYMOUTH — PLYMOUTH TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 30-August 8. Income Tax Accounting; Advanced Ac- 
counting; Problems in Teaching Office Practice; Improving 
Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Dr. Harold 
E. Hyde, President. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 30-August 8. Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Principles and Problems in Business Education; 
Research Seminar; Field Studies and Audio-Visual Aids; 
Finance and Investment for Families; Supervised Work 
Experience and Seminar. Address, M. Herbert Freeman, Chair - 
man, Business Department. 
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New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS — NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June 16-July 18; July 21-August 22. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law; Advanced Techniques 
in the Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription; Evaluation 
of Current Literature in Business Education; Workshop on 
The Role of Industry. Address, Dr. Robert T. Tussing, Head, 
Business Administration Department. 


SILVER CITY — NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE: 
June 9-August 1. Personal Finance; Office Filing; Job Evalu- 
ation; Personnel Management; Labor Economics; Principles 
of Typewriting; Principles of Business. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


New York 


ALBANY — COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE: June 25- 
August 6. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Stenog- 
raphy; Accounting; Advanced Typewriting; Survey of Business 
Education; Seminar on Guidance in Business Edueation; 
American Labor Legislation. Address, Sister Genevieve Louise, 
Chairman, Department of Economics and Business Education. 

ALBANY — NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 20-August 8. Problems and Principles of 
Distributive Education; Methods and Teaching Devices in 
Distributive Education; Law of Persons and Real Property; 
Consumer Economics; Income Tax Problems; Cooperative 
Work Experience Program; Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Current rends in the Teaching of Business Sub- 
fortes, Seminar in Business Education; Survey of Current 

istribution; Office Management; orkshop in General 
Business Education (July 14-25); Workshop in Construction 
of Tests in Business Education (July 28—August 8). Address, 
Dr. Milton C. Olson, Director of Business Education. 


BUFFALO — UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: June 30- 
August 8. Accounting; Business Mathematics; Statistics; 
Economics; Typewriting; Shorthand; subject matter courses 
in secretarial methods and secondary education. Address, 
Office of the Director, Summer Session. 

GARDEN CITY — ADELPHI COLLEGE: Intersession, 
June 5-June 25, Regular Session, June 26-August 8. Business 
Organization and Management; Corporation Finance; Business 
Mathematics; Principles of Advertising; Production Planning 
and Control; Time and Motion Study; Business Communica- 
tion; Law-Contracts; Law-Agency; Office Management and 
Practices. Address, Dorothy Prink, Publicity Director. 


HEMPSTEAD — HOFSTRA COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 10-July 22; July 22-September 2. Accounting; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Money and Banking; Contracts and Sales; 
Business Correspondence; Report Writing; Statistics; Business 
Control and Planning; Principles of Management; Personnel 
Administration; Industrial Management; Principles of Mar- 
keting; Marketing Problems; Principles of Advertising. Address, 
Dr. William H. Childs, Chairman, Division of Business. 

NEW YORK — TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 5-August 15. Orientation in Teaching 

ethods for Business Subjects; Introduction to Research in 
Business Education; Master's Degree Seminar in Business 
Education; Methods and Research in the Teaching of Type- 
writing; Methods and Research in the Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcription; Demonstration Shorthand for Teachers; 
Methods and Research in the Teaching of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Methods and Research in the Teaching of Junior 
Business Training; Methods, Materials, and Research in the 
Teaching of Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Practice; Observa- 
tion of Methods in Business Education; Field Work in Business 
Education; Research in Business Education; Introduction to 
Research in Vocational Education; Field Work in Vocational 
Education; Work Conference on the Resources of the Financial 
World for the Teacher (August 18-22). Address, Dr. Hamden L. 
—. Chairman, Department of Business Education, Teachers 

ollege. 


NEW YORK — HUNTER COLLEGE: July 6-August 15. 
Foundations of Business Education; Shorthand; Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. James R. Meehan, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education. 

NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: [Intersession, June 8-June 27. Principles 
of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Collegi- 
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ste Business Subjects. R& 
Vemonstration of Teaching Typewriting; Workshop in Type- 
yriting; Administration of Business Education; Demonstration 
of Teaching Shorthand; Workshop in Shorthand; Layout, 
enpeent and “— in Business Education; Methods of 
Teaching General Business; Workshop in Improvement of 
instruction in General Business Subjects; Methods and Ma- 
terials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Workshop in Improvement 
f Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Related 
Subjects; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; Evaluation 
of Current Literature in Business Education; Principles of 
Business Education; Workshop in Office Practice; Independent 


Session, July 1-August 8. 


Study in Office Practice; Seminar in Business Education. 
Address, Professor Peter L. Agnew, Business Education De- 
partment, 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Session, July 7-July 25. Retail 
one Retail Personnel Administration; Retailing: 
Principles and Practices; Merchandise Display Techniques. 
Sec _ Session, July 28-August 15. Retail- Buying; Store 
Operating and Service Procedures; Retailing: Principles and 
Practices; Retail Store Advertising; Methods and Materials of 
Teaching Distributive Education. Address, Dr. E. O. Schaller, 
Assistant Dean. 


SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: June 30- 
August 8. Workshop in Typewriting; Workshop in_ Office 
Practice; Workshop for Improvement of Instruction in General 
Business Subjects; Office Services and Control; Workshop in 
Vocational Guidance; Research and Investigation in Problems 
in Business Education; Shorthand; Business English; Type- 
writing; Employee Training Program; subject matter courses 
in Accounting, Business English, Business Finance, Business 
Law, Office Management, Real Estate, Retailing, and Sales- 
manship. Address, Dr. C. A. Nolan, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education. 


North Carolina 


BOONE — APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 11-July 18; July 21—August 22. 
Smeweliing: Shorthand; Elementary and Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Advanced Typewriting and Secretarial Practice; 
Office Practice; Principles of Insurance; Office Management; 
Tax Accounting; Survey of Business Finance; Marketin 
Problems and Policies; Business Law; Accounting Theory an 
Auditing; Current Problems in Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction of the Secretarial Subjects; Improvement 
of Instruction of the Basic Business Subjects. Address, Mr. Orus 
R. Sutton, Head, Business Education Department. 


CULLOWHEE — WESTERN CAROLINA COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 18; July 21-August 22. Intermediate 
Typewriting; Accounting; Business Writing; Business Law; 
Auditing; Income Taxation; Business Management and Invest- 
ments. Address, W. B. Harrill, Director, Summer School. 


ELON COLLEGE — ELON COLLEGE: First Session, 
June 9-July 18. Principles of Accounting; Labor Problems; 
pyeoueliing: Shorthand; Business Law; Advertising. Second 
Session, July 21-August 23. Principles of Accounting; Income 
Tax. Address, Dr. H. H. Cunningham, Dean. 


GREENSBORO — WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLIN June 9-July 16. 
Improving Instruction in Shorthand; Principles and Problems 
in Business Education; Business Communication; Office 
Machines; Improving Instruction in Office Machines; Advanced 
Accounting; Field Study; Labor Problems. Address, Dr. Don 
Russel, Director of Summer Session, or Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, 
. Department of Business Education. 


GREENVILLE — EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 2-July 8; July 9-August 15. Real Estate Law; 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Science; [mprove- 
ment of Instruction in Basic Business; Accounting Apprentice- 
ship; Federal Tax Accounting; Current Problems in Business. 
Address, Dr. E. R. Browning, Director, Department of Business. 

HICKORY — LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 9-July 16; July 17—August 22. Subject matter courses 
in Economics, Business Administration, Office Management, 
Salesmanship, Business Law, Accounting, Typewriting, Short- 
hand, and Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, 
G. R. Patterson, Director of the Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


DICKINSON — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 1. Economics; Money and Banking. Address, P. O. 
Aasmundstad, Registrar. 


GRAND FORKS — UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June 16-August 9. Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Teaching of Typewriting; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; 
Demonstration Class in Teaching of Shorthand; Improvement 
of Instruction in the Basic Business Subjects; Business Edu- 
cation in the Secondary School: Theories and Practices; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Supervision of 
Business Education; Introduction to Research in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Organization and 
Supervision of Distributive Education; Coordination Methods 
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in Distributive Education; Intermediate and Advanced Type- 
writing; Intermediate and Advanced Shorthand; Advanced 
Dictation and Transcription; subject matter courses in Business 
Administration and Education. Address, Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Chairman, Business Education Department. 


MAYVILLE — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 1. English; Typewriting. Address, Registrar. 

MINOT — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 9- 
August 1. Business Law; Shorthand; Fypewsting, Accounting; 
Office Machines; Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Ac- 
counting, Business Law, and General Business. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., Director of Summer Session. 


VALLEY CITY — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 9-August 1. Typewriting; Accounting; Personal Income 
Tax. Address, Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 


AKRON — UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: Siz-week Session, 
June 16-July 25.  Eight-week Session, June 16-August 8. 
Postsession, July 28—August 22. Principles of Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Business Organization and Management; Pro- 
duction Management; Selling; Public Relations; Economic 
Statistics; Personnel Management; Marketing; Business 
Finance; Purchasing; Business Policy. Address, D. J. Guzzetta, 
Director of Summer Session. 

ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 16- 
July 18. Elementary Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Industrial Management; Business Communications; Adminis- 
tration in Business Education. Second Term, July 21—August 22. 
Elementary Accounting; Principles of Economics; Office Ma- 
chines; Research in Business Teaching Problems; Seminar in 
Business Teaching Problems. Address, Doris Sponseller, 
Associate Professor, Secretarial Studies. 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: First Session, June 16—July 18. Business Writing; 
Principles of Marketing; Business Finance; Business Cycles; 
Consumer Education in the Schools; Money and Beahios: 
Principles of Economics; Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids 
(June 9-27); Workshop in Community Resources (June 30- 
July 18). Second Session, July 21-August 22. Business Law; 
Principles of Management; Government and Business; Per- 
sonnel Management; Principles of Economics; International 
Economics; orkshop in Personnel Problems (July 21- 
August 2). Address, Dr. Mearl R. Guthrie, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


CINCINNATI — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 13-July 18; 
July 19-August 22. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; 
Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Teaching of Business 
Correspondence; Teaching o fice Practice; Principles of 
pr te rey | and Accounting Laboratory; complete pregrem in 
education leading to Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Address, 
Dr. Harold Leith. 


CINCINNATI — XAVIER UNIVERSITY: First Session, 
June 16-July 25. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate and 
Industrial Accounting; Taxation; Analysis of Financial State- 
ments; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Christian 
Theory of Economics; Introduction to Business; Principles of 
Marketing; Business Law; Personnel Management; Business 
Organization and Management. Second Session, July 28- 
August 29. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate and In- 
dustrial Accounting; Auditing; Economic er of the 
United States; Economics; Labor Economics; School Business 
Management; Statistics; Business Law; Personnel Problems. 
Address, Dr. Charles F. Wheeler, Director of Summer Sessions. 


CLEVELAND — WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 16—July 26; July 28-August 30. Accounting; 
C.P.A. Problems; Business Cycles; Money and_ Banking; 
Corporation Finance; Business Law; Management Economics; 
Economic Principles and Problems; Intermediate Economic 
Theory; Beginning Shorthand; Beginning Typewriting; 
Statistics. Address, Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admission. 

COLUMBUS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 19-July 23. Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; 
Methods of Teaching Distributive Education; Survey of 
Vocational Education; Organization and Administration of 
Education for the Distributive Occupations; Distributive 
Education Conference (June 23-26). Second Term, July 24- 
August 29. Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Related Subjects; Workshop in Organizing and Teaching 
Cooperative Classes in Business Education (July 28-August 15); 
Seminar in Business Education; subject matter courses in 
Accounting, Economics, Business Organization, Business Law, 
Marketing, Management, and related subjects. Address, 
Dr. Inez Ray Wells, 223 Journalism Building. 

OXFORD — MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 17- 
July 22; July 23-August 26. Principles of Accounting; Inier- 
mediate Accounting; Statistics; Business Law; Business and 
Government; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; 
Current Economic Problems; Taxation and Business; Financing 
Government; Vocational Guidance; Audio-Visual Materials 


Address, 


and Methods; Introduction to Finance; Investments; Intro- 
duction to Industrial Management; Personnel Administration; 
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Principles of Marketing; Atpatiies Procedure; Marketing 
Policy; Seminar in ar keting; Boguning and Advanced 
Shorthand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning 
and Advanced Transcription. Address, Dorothy A. Virts, 
Chairman, Department of Secretarial Studies. 

SPRINGFIELD — WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 19; July 21-August 23. Introduction to 
Business Administration, Principles of Finance; Salesmanship; 
Business Law; Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. Wen- 
dell C. Nystrom, Director of Summer School. 


WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 12; July 14-August 15. Workshop in 
Audio-Visual Materials; Economics of the Nation. Address, 
Dr. Graydon Yaple. 


Oklahoma 


EDMOND — CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 2- 
July 25. Graduate courses in bookkeeping and general business 
subjects; undergraduate teachers course; intermediate and 
advanced courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, and Accounting; 
Business Mathematics; Business Communications; Office 
Machines; Business Law. Address, Dr. Milton L. Bast, Business 
Education Department. 


NORMAN — UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 14- 
August 15. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Management; 
Advanced Office Machines; Problems in Secretarial Science; 
Curriculum Studies in Business Education; Advanced Study 
of Instructional Methods in Business Subjects; Problems of 
Teaching Basic Business Subjects; Principles of Business 
Education; Business Education in Secondary Schools; Seminar 
in Business Education; Individual Study in Business Educa- 
tion; Research for Master’s Thesis; Research for Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation; Work Experience for Teachers of Business Subjects; 
Workshop in Education for Family Finance; subject matter 
courses in Economics, Business Administration, and Education. 
Address, Dr. Gerald A. Porter, College of Education. 


STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 2—-August 2. Regional Conference on Business Education 
(June 27-28); Distributive Education Workshop (June 2-13); 
Economic Education Workshop; Teaching Secretarial Business 
Subjects; Teoching Bookkeeping and Related Business Sub- 
jects; Thesis Field Study; Seminar in Business Education; 
mprovement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand and ranscription; Principles of Distributive 
Education; Problems and Methods in Distributive Education; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education 
Program; Improvement of Instruction in Merchandising; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Business Administration, 
Business Law, Management, Mar ‘eting, and Office Skills. 
Address, Dr. Robert A. Lowry, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, College of Business. 


TULSA — UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: June 10-August 1. 
Subject matter courses in business and general education. 
Address, Charles Malone, Admissions Councilor. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS — OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 23- 
August 8. Problems and Research Techniques in Business 
Education; Measurements in Business Education; Current 
Trends in Office Procedure; Administration and Supervision 
of Business Education; Workshop in Briefhand (June 23- 
July 4); Office Machines; Office Procedure; Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. Theodore Yerian, Head, Business Education and 
Secretarial Science Departments. 


EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 23- 
August 15. Office Practice Techniques (adding and calculating 
machines); Office Practice Techniques (duplicating machines 
and practice office situations); Seminar in Business Education 
(typing, shorthand, and office practice); Seminar in Business 
Education (bookkeeping and general business); Seminar in 
| a Financial Security Education. Address, Dr. Jessie M. 

mit. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 2-20. Clerical Practice; Office Machines; 
Sales and Retail my 9 Second Session, June 23-July 11. 
Business Mathematics; Accounting (Taxation); Office Manage- 
ment. Third Session, July 14—August 1. Economics; Business 
Law. Fourth Session, August 4-22. Economics; Business Law. 
Address, Dr. Thomas B. Martin, Head, Business Education 
Department. 


ELIZABETHTOWN — ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 11; July 14-August 29. Business 
Mathematics; Business and Advanced Statistics; Corporation 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Problems in Secondary Educa- 
tion; Educational Measurements; Introduction to Economics; 
Office Machine Practice. Address, Dr. Roy McAuley, Director 
of Summer Sessions. 
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LEWISBURG — BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: June 30- 
August 8. Principles of Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
Business Correspondence; Corporation Accounting; Marketing; 
Money and Banking; Labor and Personnel Problems; Man- 
agerial Economics; ax Accounting; Economic History; Inter- 
national Economics. Address, Dr. Frank W. Merritt, Director 
of the Summer Session. 


NEW WILMINGTON — WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: 
June 16-July 25. Secondary School Administration; Principles 
of Vocational a Occupations and Occupational Re- 
search. Address, Dr. L. H. Wagenhorst, Chairman, Department 
of Education. 

PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 30- 
August 8. Principles of Business Education; Research Studies 
in Business Education. Address, Dr. William M. Polishook, 
Assistant Dean. 


PITTSBURGH — DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 23- 
August 1. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Office Prac- 
tice. Address, Rev. George A. Harcar, School of Education. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: June 24- 
August 15. Coordination Methods in Distributive Education; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
Job Methods Training; Methods in Adult Training. Address, 
Charles W. Steadman. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: June 24- 
August 15. Teaching of Typewriting and Shorthand; Methods 
and Materials for Teaching Social Business Subjects; Content 
and Methods for Teaching Business Correspondence; Office 
Practice; Readings in Office Practice; Consumer Buymanship; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Occupational Adjust- 
ments; Research Seminar in Business Education. Address, 
Director of Summer Sessions, 2701 Cathedral of Learning. 


SHIPPENSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Presession, June 2-June 20. Accounting; Secretarial Office 
Practice; Typewriting. Siz-week Session, June 23-August 1. 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Business Law; Retail 
Selling; Business i dkeostiee. de apne 7 August. 4-Au- 
gust 22. Tax Accounting; Clerical Practice and Office Machines. 
—- Dr. Etta Skene, Director of Business Education Cur- 
riculum. 


UNIVERSITY PARK — PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY: Intersession, June 9-June 27. Accounting; 
Business Statistics; Corporation Finance; Principles of Mar- 
keting; Personnel Principles and Practices; Case Studies in 
Business Administration; Research or Thesis; Principles of 
Economics; Labor Problems; Money and Banking; Principles 
and Problems in Business Education; Main Session, June 30- 
August 9. er ee Business Management; Personal 
Finance; Transportation Principles; Principles of Salesmanship; 
Principles of Marketing; General Insurance; Business Law; 
Problems in Commerce; Research or Thesis; Principles of 
Economics; Money and Banking; The Business Cycle; Typing. 
Postsession, August 11-August 29. Accounting; Problems of 
Small Business; Corporation Finance; Business Management; 
Business Law; Research or Thesis; Principles of Economics; 
Labor Problems; Public Finance. Address, Dr. Dorothy Veon, 
School of Education. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 9-August 9. Economics; Management; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Commerciat Law; Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects; subject matter courses in general education. Address, 
H. O. Strohecker, Registrar, or Professor Atleen Funderburke. 

ROCK HILL — WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 11-July 22; July 23—August 12. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Marketing; Advanced Dictation; Principles of Economics; 
Business Mathematics. Address, S. J. McCoy, Dean. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN — NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 2-August 8. Machine Transcription; Cost 
Accounting; Business Management; Marketing; Income Tax. 
Address, John L. Murphy, Chairman, Division of Social Studies 
and Business Administration. 

HURON — HURON COLLEGE: June 4-August 1. Usual 
subject matter courses in business education and business 
administration. Address, Frank W. Smith, Dean. 

MADISON — GENERAL BEADLE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Accounting. Address, Director of Special Services. 

SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 11; July 14-August 15. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Business Machines; Accounting. Address, Russell E. 
Jonas, President. 

SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 3; July 7—August 8. 
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Keginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning and _Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Business Mathematics; Consumer Edu- 
cation; Office Machines; Office Practice; Business English; 
Accounting; Business Law; Business Organization; Marketing: 
Real Estate; Methods. Address, Registrar. 

VERMILLION — STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA: June 9—August 8. Readings in Business Education; 
Basic Business Subjects; Elementary Shorthand; Intermediate 
ind Advanced Typewriting. Address, Dean Mark Deizell, 
School of Education. 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE — TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE: Two Terms, June 2-July 8; July 9-August 16. 
Principles of Accounting; Salesmanship; Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Labor Problems; Consumer Economic Problems; 
Corporation Finance; Marketing; Money and Banking; Cost 
Accounting; Advertising; Audio-Visual Aids to Teaching; 
materials and methods courses. Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., 
Director, School of Business Administration. 

JACKSON — UNION UNIVERSITY: June 9-August 16. 
Introduction to Business; Corporation Finance; Development 
of Economic Thought; Personnel Management. Address, 
F. E. Wright, Dean. 


JOHNSON CITY — EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: Three Terms, June 9-July 11; June © 80; 
July 14-August 15. Elementary and Advanced Shorthan 
Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Business Meulish: 
Office Machines; Office Practice; Elementary and Advance 
Accounting; Business Law; Salesmanship; Advertising; Basic 
and Advanced Economics Courses. Address, Registrar. 


JOHNSON CITY — STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY: June 11-August 20. Subject matter courses in business 
education. Address, Dean B. M. Canup. 

KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 9-July 12. Teaching of Typewriting; Teaching of 
Shorthand and Transcription; Administration and Curriculum 
in Business Education; Office Machines; Business Letter 
Writing; Business Report Writing; Office Systems. Second 
Term, July 14-August 15. Guidance in Business Education; 
Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting; Teaching of General 
Business; Business Letter Writing; Business Report Writing; 
Office Management; Problems in fice Management. Address, 
George A. Wagoner, Head of Business Education and Office 
Administration. 

MEMPHIS — MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Terms, June 4-June 11; June 14-August 16. 


Two 
Typewriting; 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Business Report Writing; 
Business Correspondence; Secretarial Office Machines; Clerical 
Office Machines; Economics; Principles of Accounting; Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Accounting; ost Accounting; Auditing; 
Income Tax Accounting; Introduction to Business; Business 
Law; Business Organization; Personnel Administration; In- 
dustrial Management; Money and Banking; Statistics; Corpo- 
ration Finance; Labor Management; Principles of Marketing; 
Principles of seeing Retailing; Market Administration; 
Salesmanship. Address, R. W. Jennings, Chairman, Department 
of Office Management. 


NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Three Terms, June 9-July 12; June 23-July 25; 
July 14-August 15. Business Machines; Advanced Accounting; 
Income Tax; Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, General Business; Business Law; Office Manage- 
ment; Research in Accounting; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Guidance in Business Education. Address, Dr. Theo- 
dore Woodward, Head, Department of Business Education. 


NASHVILLE — VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 9-July 16; July 17—-August 23. Income Tax 
Accounting; Public Accounting; Business Law; Industrial 
Organization and Control; Capital Formation and Economic 
Development; Industrialization and Public Policy; Seminar 
in Policies for Economic Development. Address, Director of 
the Summer Session, 225 Kirkland Hall. 


Texas 


AUSTIN — UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Advanced Studies 
and Techniques in the Teaching of morse my | and Basic 
Business Subjects; Principles and omg ee | roblems in 
Business Education; Business Education Works hop; Advanced 
Studies and Techniques in the Teaching of Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Transcription; Business Education Researc 
Seminar. ‘Address, Dr. Faborn Etier. 


CANYON — WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 8-July 11. Elementary Accounting; Business 
Communications; Business Law; Business Psycho ogy; Prob- 
lems in Business Research; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand. Second Term, "July 16-August 22. Elementary 
Accounting; Business Law; Corporation Finance; Principles 
of Marketing; Statistical Methods; Business Education 


Principles, Problems and Trends; Tests, Measurements, and 
Guidance in Business Education. 
Registrar. 


Address, Frank H. Morgan. 
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DENTON — 
Two Terms, June 2-July 12; July 14-August 22. 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; A ministration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Business Research Methods; 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Transcription; Methods 


NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: 
Workshop in 
Workshop in 


of Teachin yo A and Related Subjects; Office Practice; 
Teaching Aids for Business Education; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting. Address, Dr. Vernon V. Payne, Chairman, 
Division of Business Education and Secretarial Science. 


HOUSTON — TEXAS SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 22. Accounting; 
Typewriting; Business Mach ines; Business Mathematics; 
Marketing; Statistics; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; 
Curriculum and Materials in Business Education. Address, 
Dean, School of Business. 


HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 2-July 15; July 16—August 28. Research in Business 
Education; Principles of Business Education; Organization 
and Teaching of Office Practice; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; 
Management; Marketing; Business Correspondence; co- 
nomics. Address, Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education. 


HUNTSVILLE — SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 4-July 12. Organization and 
Teaching of Business Education; Problems in Business Edu- 
cation; arket Research. Second Term, July 14-August 27. 
Income Tax Accounting; Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. Jean D. Neal, Director, Business 
Administration. 


KINGSVILLE — TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES: Two Terms, June 2-July 11; July 14-August 22. 
Accounting; Typewriting; Teaching Methods. Address, 
Dr. J. R. Manning, Director, Division of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


LUBBOCK — TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 5-July 16. Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education; Workshop in Office Practice; Calculating 
Mach ines; Business Correspondence; subject matter courses 
in Accounting, Finance, Management, Marketing, and Eco- 
nomics. Second Term, July 17-August 28. Report Writing; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Finance, Management 
Marketing, and Economics. Address, Dr. William R. Pasewark’ 


SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 3-July 12; 
July 15-—August 22. Methods and Workshop Course for Business 
Teachers; subject matter courses in Tax Accounting, Salesman- 
ship, Business Law, Insurance, Marketing, Management, and 
Communication. Address, Dr. Alvin Musgrave, Director, 
Department of Business Administration. 


Utah 


LOGAN — UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 16—July 18; July 21-August 22. Filing; Business Ma- 
chines; Speed Building Typewriting; Corporation Finance; 
Personal Finance. Address, Ina Doty, Business Administration 
Department. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON) — UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: 
July 1-August 8. Improvement in Teaching Bookkeeping and 
asic Business Subjects; Business Education Curriculum; 
Occupational Information; Principles of Economics; Funda- 
mentals of Advertising; Statistics; Securities Markets and 
Securities Analysis; Special Conference in Business Education 
(July 28-29). ‘Address, Earl A. Koile, Director of the Summer 
Session. 


Virginia 


BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 

TUTE: June 12-July 19. Organization and Administration 
of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Machine Operation; Office Administration; Special Problems 
in Business Education; Directed Study in Business Education; 
Research and Thesis. Address, Dr. Harry Huffman, Professor 
of Business Education. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
Regular Session, June 23-August 16. Education Intersession, 
June 16-July 8. Elementary Accounting; Commercial Law; 
Statistics; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; 
American Economic History; Economics of Transportation 
and Public Utilities; Education in Family Finance Workshop 
(July 7-August 1); Guidance — Industrial and Business 
Practicum (July 7—-August 16). Address, Registrar of the 
Summer Session, 101 Peabody Hall. 

FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 9. Typewriting; Accounting; Office Machines; Business 
Law; General Business Principles. Address, Dr. Earl R. Boggs, 
Dean. 
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HARRISONBURG — MADISON COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 15, Business Mathematics; Typewriting; Office Ma- 
chines; Personnel Administration; Accounting; Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education; Economics. Address, 
Dr. Percy H. Warren, Dean. 


RADFORD — RADFORD COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 16-July 19. Introduction to Business; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Tax Accounting; Business Law; Insurance. 
Second Term, July 19-August 23. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Salesmanship; Accounting; Tax Accounting; Business Law; 
Methods of Teaching Business Skill Subjects. Address, Director 
of Admissions. 

RICHMOND — RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY: 
First Term, June 16-July 25. Business Mathematics; Intro- 
duction to Business; Business Correspondence; Organization 
and Management; Business Speaking; Industrial Management; 
Job Evaluation; Office Machines; Government and Business; 
Real Estate; Transportation; Readings in Business and Eco- 
nomics; Principles of Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Taxation and Fiscal Policy. Second Term, July 28—August 15. 
Case Studies in Personnel Administration; Personal Adjust- 
ment to Business; Research and Report Writing; Readings in 
Business and Economics; eens Management; Guided 
Study in Business Education; Thesis or Project in Business 
Education; Supervised Work Experience for Teachers. Address, 
Kenneth Zimmer, Director, School of Busines. 


Washington 


BELLINGHAM — WESTERN WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: June 23-August 22. Beginning and 
Intermediate Typewriting; Office Machines; Current Trends in 
Teaching Typewriting; Special Projects in Business Education; 
Introduction to Business; Principles of Accounting; Survey of 
Current Economic Problems; Comparative Economic Systems; 
Problems and Practices in State and Federal Finance; Practical 
Law; Special Problems in Economics, Address, Donald Ferris, 
Registrar, or Dr. H. O. Palmer, Business Education Department. 


ELLENSBURG — CENTRAL WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 16-July 16; 
July 17-August 15. Federal Taxation; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Consumer Education. Address, Eugene Kosy, 
Business Education Department, or J. Wesley Crum, Dean of 
Instruction. 


SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 23-July 23; July 24-August 22. Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Transcription; Methods of Teaching Office and Clerical Prac- 
tice; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and General Business 
Subjects; Office Machines; Advanced Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Fundamentals of Accounting; Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Income Tax; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Government 
Accounting; Business Law; Statistics; Business Correspondence; 
Banking and Business; Financial Management; Investments; 
Marketing; Retailing; Sales Management; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Business Policy; Production; Real Estate; Principles of 
Economics; Current Economic Problems; Labor; Economic 
Systems. Address, Professor Robert Briggs, College of Business 
Administration. 


TACOMA — COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 16; July 17-August 15. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Economic History; Accounting; Money 
and Banking; subject matter courses in business administration 
and economics. Address, Registrar’s Office. 


West Virginia 


ATHENS — CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, June 2- 
July 11, Business Organization and Management; Shorthand; 
Beginning and Advanced Business Machines; Typewriting; 
Statistics; Insurance; Supervised Work. Second Term, July 14- 
August 15. _Typewriting; Business Correspondence; Income 
Tax Accounting; Psychology of Business; Shorthand; Personnel 
Administration; Business Law; Transportation; Supervised 


Work. Address, Dr. Cloyd P. Armbrister. 


FAIRMONT — FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 2-July 11. Business Law; Economic Principles; 
Consumer Economics; Typewriting for Teachers; Office 
Machines and Filing. Second Term, July 13—August 22. Busi- 
ness Law; Business Mathematics. Address, Otis H. Milam, Jr., 
Registrar. 


HUNTINGTON — MARSHALL COLLEGE: June 9- 
July 18. Teaching Business Education; Teaching General 
Business and Bookkeeping. Address, Luther E. Bledsoe. 

INSTITUTE — WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 17-July 25. Business Law; Business Finance; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Sales Management; Office Machines; 
Typewriting; First-Year Accounting; Advanced Accounting; 
Investments; Marketing; Business Mathematics; Shorthand; 
Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. Harrison H. Ferrell. 

WEST LIBERTY — WEST LIBERTY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 16-August 15. Accounting; Economics; Intro- 
duction to Business; Business Machines; Salesmanship; 
Marketing. Address, Denver F. Arnett, Dean. 
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Wisconsin 


MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 30- 
August 22. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewritin ; Basic Principles of Business Education; Seminar 
in nea Wésestien: Office Procedures; Proseminar in Family 
Financial Security (June $0—July 28). Address, Dr. Russell J 
Hosler, Chairman, Department of Education. 


MILWAUKEE — MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: June 23- 
August 1. Principles of Accounting; Advanced Accounting; 
Economic History of the United States; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Economic Analysis; Money and Banking; Money and 
Credit; Labor; Investments; Financial Management; Business 
Mathematics; Business Statistics; Business Law; Business 
Policies; Report Writing; Marketing; Advertising; Personnel. 
Address, Director of Admissions, 1131 West Wisconsin Avenue. 

MILWAUKEE — MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 24- 
August 1. Labor Problems; Banking and Finance; Dictation 
and Transcription; Business Writing. Address, Registrar. 

MILWAUKEE — SPENCERIAN COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 9—August 1; June 23—September 29. Business Administra- 
tion; Materials and Methods in Shorthand; Materials and 
Methods in Typewriting; Accounting; Business Communica- 
tions; Calculating Machines; Real Estate. Address, Mrs. Gladys 
Nichols, Director. ‘ 

WHITEWATER — WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 23—August 1. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand; Advanced Accounting Problems; 

achine Computation. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director, 
Division of Business Education. 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE — UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 16-July 18; July 21-August 22. Secretarial Science; 
Accounting; Business Administration; Statistics; Economics; 
Distributive Education; Curriculum Workshop in Business 
Education (June 17-23). Address, Dr. Frances Hyde or H. B. 
McFadden, Director of Summer School. 








Helen Green on N.A.B.T.E. 


Executive Committee 


Although the officers of the National Asso- 
ciation for Business Teacher Education are 
normally elected every two years, an election 
was held this year of an Executive Com- 
mittee member. 

At the recent convention, held in Chicago, 
Dr. Helen H. Green of Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, was elected to the 
Committee. Dr. Green replaces Dr. Frank 
M. Herndon of Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, as an Executive Com- 


mittee member. 
e — . 


F.B.L.A. Conference 
and Contests 


The Future Business Leaders of America 
of Burlington Senior High School, Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, held their annual conference 
on Tuesday, April 29, 1958. 

A series of contests were prepared and 
administered by Professor Walter A. Brower, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. The 
contestants were limited to one from each 
school with one alternate. The contests 
were held in the areas of typing, arithmetic, 
shorthand, and office practice duties. 

In the evening a spelling jamboree spon- 
sored by the National Office Managers Asso- 
ciation, Trenton Chapter, was held. 
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. . » provides an interesting, . 


practical, and enjoyable 
experience for EVERY 
student in your classes 


20th CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carison, Forkner, and Boynton 




































































The twenty-first edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING represents the best thinking and the combined work of many persons. 
The authors carefully planned and meticulously wrote the textual material 
based on suggestions from teachers, current trends and practices in business, 
and the latest recommendations of the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. The editors and consultants scrutinized each sentence, changed 
if necessary, and then the authors rechecked the material. Through this proc- 
ess, you are assured that the twenty-first edition will work smoothly in your 
classes. 


Everything was done to be sure that the material will 
be challenging to the good students and understand- 
able for the slower students. Many things were in- 
cluded so that this goal could be accomplished. Only 
through a thorough examination of the textbook will 
you be able to determine how well this book will work 
in your classes. You will be amazed and pleased with 
the careful attention that has been given to many 
small details to make the twenty-first edition the 
easiest to teach and easiest to learn bookkeeping 
textbook that has ever been published. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Your Money’s Worth in Shopping. 


(1957) 
This new all-color filmstrip lecture was recently released 
by the Money Management Institute of Household 


Finance Corporation. It was designed to be a com- 
panion film to the booklet, Money Management, Your 
Shopping Dollar. 


Summary. The filmstrip illustrates ways to make 
personal and family goals come true through mastery 
of good shopping techniques. Basic guides to planning 
purchases, preparing helpful shopping lists, choosing 
the best quality for the purpose, deciding when and 
where to shop, and how to pay for purchases are in- 
cluded. A script accompanies the filmstrip to be read 
as picture frames are shown. 

Recommended Use. “Your Money’s Worth in 
Shopping” is recommended for use in high school, 
college, and adult education classes and consumer 
groups of all kinds. 

Sale. “Your Money’s Worth in Shopping”’ is avail- 
able for one week on a free loan basis. The companion 
booklet, Money Management, Your Shopping Dollar, 
may be purchased for 10 cents per copy. To obtain 
either of these consumer aids, write to: Money Man- 
agement Institute of Household Finance Corporation, 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Your Social Security. (Available May, 1958.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture was produced by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Summary. This is a new and up-to-date 1314-minute 
film in color. It contains a basic and animated explana- 
tion of the old-age and survivors new program with 
some live sequences. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in consumer economics, general business, and business 
law classes. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Your Social Security” may be 
obtained by contacting your nearest Social Security 
District Office, the address of which may be secured 
from your local post office. 


What We Get from Trees. (Revised in 1957.) 
This colored poster measures 28 x 40 inches and shows 
products which come from trees. 

Recommended Use. This poster is recommended for 
use in all high school geography classes. 

Sale. “‘What We Get From Trees” is available for 
20 cents from the United States Government Printing 
wy Division of Public Documents, Washington 25, 
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Production Pioneering. This film is produced 
and distributed by the Metal Stamping Division, Ford 
Motor Company. It provides another film chapter in 
the fascinating story of modern mass production. The 
film is available in black and white and may be shown 
in 15 minutes. 


Summary. The setting of the picture is the Metal 
Stamping Division of the Ford Plant in Buffalo. This 
film focuses on the production of only one of the more 
than 9,000 parts that go into an automobile. The sub- 
ject is the floor pan, the foundation of the car body. 
Sheets of steel flow through a battery of presses by 
means of ingenious mechanical hands and automatic 
conveyors. Here men seem to work effortlessly, con- 
trolling their machinery with buttons and switches. 

Many illustrations help dramatize the streamlining of 
mass production through increased automatic operation 
to reduce human burden and fatigue and to provide 
automatic flow in the fabrication and assembly-line 
techniques. “Production Pioneering” is an up-to-date 
example of mass production in an atomic age. 


Recommended Use. “Production Pioneering” is rec- 
ommended for use in social studies classes and special 
adult groups interested in modern production tech- 
niques. 

Sale and Rental. This film is available on a free loan 
basis to schools, civic clubs, churches, employee groups, 
and management groups. Request from the Film 
Library, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Good Grooming Wall Charts. (1957) Two new 
11” x 17”, colored charts for bulletin board use in busi- 
ness education and guidance classes are available. 


Summary. These charts have been prepared in color 
emphasizing personal appearance for men and women. 
They will serve as daily reminders to students and all 
employees that “Whatever Your Job, Good Grooming 
Counts.” The charts have been added to a previously- 
prepared educational pit of materials on “Better Jobs 
With Better Grooming” by the Educational Service 
Department JRC, Bristol-Myers Company. 

Recommended Use. The Good Grooming Wall Charts 
are recommended for bulletin board use to all business 
education teachers, personnel managers, and guidance 
counselors. 


Sale. The Good Grooming Wall Charts are furnished 
free with copies of grooming leaflets (for men and 
women) available for distribution to groups. Send your 
request to Educational Service Department, Bristol- 
Myers Products Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 
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Yes, it is... 


WORD STUDIES 


Fourth Edition—By Walters and Lamb 


Here is a book that is gaining in popularity all over the country because 
schools are realizing that students need a mastery of words, including 
spelling, word usage, word building, and the use of the dictionary. 


WORD STUDIES is an ideal book for a basic high school spelling course 
or for supplementary use in English classes, shorthand classes, or office 
practice classes. It will provide the training on words that is so vitally 
needed by most high school students. 


An optional workbook is available for WORD STUDIES. The series of 
correlating tests consists of an inventory test, six achievement tests, and a 
final examination. The helpful teachers’ manual, in addition to providing 
helps for teaching, also gives eighteen word lists, each of which is made up 
of 100 commonly used and commonly misspelled words. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Requisites for Economic Literacy. This 30- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet contains valuable 
information and is a reprint from the February, 1956, 
issue of The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. The reprint of the studies 
made by the Council For Advancement of Secondary 
Education was prepared in an attempt to determine 
what economic information one needs in order to be 
able to interpret present-day economic facts and in- 
formation correctly. A list of fourteen basic economic 
topics and their relative importance are listed. It is 
hoped that the information contained in this booklet 
will prove helpful to all directors of social studies, 
school administrators, and instructors in the promotion 
of this program and at the same time make available 
valuable information to be used in acquainting all 
American citizens with the essential need for giving 
this type of training to all high school students. Copies 
of this reprint are available from the Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
ne Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. Price, 10 cents 
each. 


When You Preside. By S. S. Sutherland, chair- 
man, Division of Education, University. of California 
at Davis. This book contains helpful suggestions to 
aid administrators and teachers in handling and con- 
ducting a meeting properly. It is written for persons 
who take the time and expend the effort to work 
for the good of their communities, who are elected to 
lead service clubs, parent-teacher groups, school boards, 
panels, conferences, etc. The following important 
points are emphasized: (a) So You're in Charge; 
(b) Kind of People You'll Find in a Group; (c) Your 
Bag of Tricks; (d) How to Get People Acquainted; 
(e) How to Use the Buzz Session; (f) How to Present 
Problems and Lead Group Thinking; (g) How to Get 
and Keep People Interested; (h) How to Invite, Intro- 
duce, and Use a Speaker; (i) How to Lead Round Table 
Discussions; (j) How to Conduct a Formal Business 
Meeting; (k) How to Conduct Panel Discussions; and 
(1) Planning for and Conducting Workshops. The 
book sells at $2.95 list (less educational discount). 
Order from The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., 19-27 North Jackson, Danville, Illinois. 


Establishing and Operating a Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Service. 1957. Catalog No. 
C41.14B 64. Now available a 43-page manual giving 
the necessary considerations in establishing and op- 
erating a bookkeeping and accounting service. Price, 
20 cents. Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. 1958. This new fourth edition 
guide is completely revised. The guide lists 94 free 
tapes, 297 free scripts, and 92 free transcriptions. Of 
the 483 listings, 224 are new in this edition. For effective 
use, previous editions should be discarded since they 
are obsolete. The guide is most valuable to supplement 
and vitalize textbook teaching. All information needed 
to aid in checking on and ordering these items is pro- 
vided. It contains a complete list of titles, description 
of content, size, date of release, running time, names 
and addresses of distributors and their branch offices. 
All new titles are indicated by an asterisk. The price 
per copy is $5.75. Send your request to Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


It’s a Tree Country. 1955-56. This is a 39-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet available from the forest 
industries to enlist your help in the wise use of today’s 
forests. In it you will learn how lumbering came to be 
the first business in America and the part forests played 
in the growth and development of our country. The 
booklet illustrates with pictures and diagrams the 
period of exploration and settlement of our country 
dating back to 1565. It also points out the important 
milestones of progress in the forest industry. The 
information contained in this booklet should prove 
most interesting to students enrolled in all geography 
courses when the units on lumbering or conservation 
of natural resources are studied. Available from 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
1957. This is a new revised edition. The 264-page, 
paper-bound book contains 4,255 entries with all 
listings examined and evaluated by graduate students 
in the Peabody Library School or by assistants in the 
Curriculum Laboratory. With few exceptions nothing 
is listed which costs more than 50 cents. This new 
volume is designed to help the librarian, teacher, and 
student to collect current sources of information. 
Price, $1 a copy. Special discount offered when ordering 
more than 10 copies. Request from Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


Business Teachers Guide to Free Films, 
Filmstrips, Transcriptions and Scripts. 1957. 
This 97-page paper-bound book lists free-loan visual 
aids. All aids are carefully indexed by subject area for 
easy reference. Price, $1. Order from Business Teachers 
Guide, Box 114, Conway, New Hampshire. 
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A Good Try 


He was reading the morning paper and she was 
trying to catch his attention. The conversation ran 
something like this: 

Mrs. Brown: “I’ve just been signed to go ten rounds 
with Joe Louis at Madison Square Garden.” 

Mr. Brown: “Hm-hmmmm .. .” 

“Yesterday the plumber discovered an atom bomb 
under the sink.” 

“Mmmmmm... 

“TI put a big gob of poison in your orange juice this 
morning.” 

“Unn-huh.” 

“I need seven dollars to buy a new hat.” 

“You don’t need a new hat!” 


” 


The Cause of It All 


A very thin man met a very fat man in the hotel 
lobby. 

“From the looks of you,” said the fat man, “there 
might have been a famine.” 

“*Yes,”’ was the reply, “and from the looks of you, 
you might have caused it.” 


Too Short 


A woman stepped off the penny scale. 

“Well, what’s the verdict?” asked her husband. 
“‘Are you overweight?” 

“No,” replied the wife. “But according to this 
height table, I should be six inches taller.” 


Sweet Revenge 


Coach: ‘“‘What’s his name?” 

Manager: “Osscowinsinski.” 

Coach: “‘Put him on the first team. Boy, will I get 
even with the newspapers.” 


eee 
Please Note 
Sign at the edge of the water in a Western state: 


NOTICE 


When this sign is out of sight it is unsafe to 
cross this river. 
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Eavesdropping 


Overheard telephone conversation: 

“Of course, I wouldn’t say anything about her unless 
I could say something good. And, oh boy! Is this 
good!” ae ie. ie 


Following the Recipe 


Mr. Newlywed: “Darling, this cake you baked tastes 
gritty. What’s the matter with it?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “It’s probably shells. The recipe 
that mother gave me called for three whole eggs.” 























‘After correcting your test papers, I’m sorry to say 
that the only thing you have learned in the past six 
weeks is how to ask the boss for a raise.” 
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AND MANAGEMENT 


3rd Edition—By Shilt and Wilson 





e Tells how businesses are started and managed 


Here is a book that is designed to help all students. Too often students are ef- 
ficiently trained in the specialized subjects of bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
shorthand but know nothing about how a business is organized, how it is op- 
erated, how it is financed, or how it,is managed. BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT is planned to correct this deficiency where it exists. 


Specific details of procedures, organization, and management are emphasized 
rather than theory. Particular attention is given to small businesses with suf- 
ficient background information on large organizations. Many topics not cov- 
ered in other subjects are introduced in BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. In addition, much of the information and knowledge learned in 
other subjects is tied together to develop a more thorough understanding of 
business operation. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Husband and wife team desire teaching positions in 
a’ good, well-established business college. Husband has 
B.S. degree in education and has completed most of the 
work for a Master’s degree. He is able to teach all subjects 
except advanced accounting. Expert in teaching Gregg 
Shorthand and Speedwriting, also several other systems, 
including an easy method symbol shorthand. Wife is 
an experienced stenographer and a capable teacher of 
Speedwriting, Stenoscript, Triplespeed, and Gregg Short- 
hand. Gets excellent results in typewriting, business 
machines, and clerical and secretarial office practice 
courses. She would not object to an arrangement as 
part-time office stenographer in the college and part- 
time teacher also. Both are loyal, conscientious hard 
workers. Available for summer term or for September. 
Address, No. 132. 
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Summer position wanted. Assistant professor at large 
university would like to teach accounting, introduction 
to business, management, etc. Holds M.B.A. degree. 
Location not important. Address, No. 133. 





Young man with B.S. degree in business education, 
some graduate work in educational administration, 
and five years’ teaching experience desires a position for 
the summer. Would consider a permanent position. 
Address, No. 134. 





High type man with college education and more than 
twenty years’ experience as fie'd counselor and registrar 
with old established business and technical colleges 
desires a similar connection with highly reputable, long 
established business, military, or girls college, located 
in either a southern or midwestern state. In first letter 
give complete information as to courses of study offered, 
tuition, basis of remuneration, etc. Address, No. 135. 





Man with B.S. degree and many years’ experience in 
fine schools desires position in reputable business college 
with opening in late summer or September. Can teach 
all branches of ee and allied subjects. Am 
51 years of age and presently employed in public school 
teaching, but wish to return to private school system. 
Prefer location in western Pennsylvania or close by. 
Communications from other schools will be appreciated 
and answered. Address, No. 136. 





A woman commercial teacher desires a position for 
the summer months. Will consider a permanent position 
if satisfactory. Is qualified by training and experience 
to teach Gregg Shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and 
related secretarial subjects. Address, No. 137. 


Man with many years’ experience in both public and 
private schools desires a teaching ition with a private 
business college. Have degree. Address, No. 138. 





Middle-aged commercial teacher with degrees desires 
position in business college in the South. Can teach 
all subjects except Speedwriting. Address, No. 139. 





Male teacher, 27 years of age with B.S. degree in busi- 
ness education, available for permanent ition. 
Presently doing graduate work and teaching full time 
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at university level. Four mage teaching experience, 
including two years at college level. Three years of 
business experience. Can teach all business subjects. 
Prefers either New England or South, but will seriously 
consider any location. Available either summer session 
or fall semester. Address, No. 140. 









Married man, age 31, with South Carolina Commercial 
Certificate and teaching experience as head of a high 
school commercial department desires position in a jun- 
ior college. Will accept position anywhere in United 
States or Canada. Preferably West or Midwest. Will be 
available as of June 5, 1958. Address, No. 147. 





Recently-retired male high school teacher, with over 
30 years’ experience in a large eastern city, desires college 
summer session position. Thoroughly qualified to teach 
courses in personal finance and investments. Am tired of 
vegetating. No salary necessary. Keeping constructively 
occupied this summer will be ample compensation. Loca- 
tion immaterial. Available July 1. Address, No. 148. 





Experienced high school and college instructor with 
M.A. degree desires summer teaching or administrative 
position. Subjects include bookkeeping, accounting, 
typing, business English, business mathematics, stock 
market, methods of business subjects, and related 
courses. Married, age 35, and will travel with wife who is 
an English and drama instructor. Will consider any loca- 
tion. Available July and August. Address, No. 149. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Immediate opening for field representative in long 
established business college in southern area of one-half 
million people. Please state age, education, experience, 
-_ salary. All replies strictly confidential. Address, 

o. 141. 





Immediate opening for male or female teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand, typing. commercial law, bookkeeping, 
accounting, and allied business subjects. Please state 
age, education, experience, and salary. All replies strictly 
confidential. Address, No. 142. 





Business teacher with Bachelor’s degree wanted to 
teach commercial subjects in long-established, aggressive 

rivate business school. Experience with Gregg short- 

and desirable though not essential. Permanent posi- 
tion, excellent salary, advancement opportunities. In 
beautiful Virginia. Address, No. 145. 





Large eastern school of business administration has an 
opening for an instructor to teach all branches of ac- 
counting. Excellent opportunity for administrative re- 
sponsibilities. Appointment will be made by July 1. In 
reply state education, experience, and age. Address, 
No. 146. 





Prominent midwestern business college wishes to em- 

loy, now or later, man qualified to manage school. 
frightly attractive proposition offering unusual! opportu- 
nity for A-1 man. Will consider training right person who 
lacks experience but who is otherwise qualified. Address, 
No. 150. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A business school for sale in small town at edge of 
finger lakes region of New York State. Has been operated 
by same family for 27 years and has A-1 reputation. 
Attractive terms can be arranged. Address, No. 143. 
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FOR SALE 


One Stenograph Machine Shorthand Outfit for sale. 
Stenograph machine in very good condition and used 
very little. Has had excellent care. New tri with 
canvas carrying case, complete set of theory and practice 
books, extra books including a primer, a phonetic drill 
book, a dictionary, legal dictation, special reporting 
shortcuts, etc. There are five workbooks in the set. 
$50, plus shipping charges. References cheerfully ex- 
changed. Address, No. 144. 








A.V.A. Convention Program 


The annual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association will be held in Buffalo, 
New York, August 12, 13, and 14. 

Following is the program of the Business 
Education Section of the Association, which 
carries the theme of ““The Role of Business 
Education in Office Automation.” 


Tuesday, August 12 
2:00 P.M. 
First Session 
Speakers: 
John H. Lapp, manager of Methods and Planning, 
National Gypsum Company 
R. Roy Harley, office manager, National Gypsum 
Company 
Chairman: Louis R. Rosettie, associate in business 


education, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 


Recorder: Frank R. Gammardella, chairman, busi- 
oe ae High School, East Syracuse, New 
Yor 

Tour: National Gypsum Company office to see mod- 
ern business procedures 


Wednesday, August 13 
2:00 P.M. 
Second Session 
Speaker: George P. Smith, manager, UNIVAC 
Methods, Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, Buffalo, New York 


Chairman: Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of business 

ee, Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo, New 
or 

Recorder: John Whitcraft, associate in business 
education, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 

Tour: Visit to offices to see UNIVAC in operation; 
also card-to-tape converters and an all purpose 
electronic computer in action 


Thursday, August 14 
10:00 a.m. 
Third Session 
Program: “Implications of Office Automation” 
“For the State Supervisor” — William Selden, 
consultant in business education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
“For the City Supervisor’ —John C. Frakes, 
supervisor of business education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Schools 
“For the Teacher Education Program” — Peter L. 
Agnew, chairman, Business Education Depart- 
ment, New York University, New York City 
Discussion Period 








PROJECTS IN CLERICAL PRACTICE is an 
illustrated textbook-workbook. It contains six 
projects as shown in the adjoining column. 
These projects provide a variety of activities 
involving clerical duties — writing checks; 
keeping a purchases invoice register and other 
business records; taking stock; calculating tax 
deductions; preparing cash register tallies, 
reports of past-due accounts, alphabetic and 
numeric indexes, and daily and periodic sum- 
mary sheets for salesmen; and handling com- 
plaints and making adjustments. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Goodfellow and Rosenberg 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





The projects are as follows: 


Project 1 — The Variety Drug Store 
Project 2— The Quality Grocery 
Project 3 — The Community Department Store 


Project 4— The Retail Jewelry and Appliance 
Company 


Project 5— The Superior Baking Company 


Project 6 — The Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany 


Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Minnesota Workshop 


The Annual Business Teachers Workshop 
will be held on August 18 through 22 at the 
Minnesota School of Business, Minneapolis. 

“New Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
and Typewriting” will be the topic of 
Howard L. Newhouse, Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

A demonstration of key punch operation 
will be given by a staff member of the 
Minnesota School of Business. “The Use 
of Punch Card and Automation Equipment 
and Employment Opportunities in This 
Field” will be discussed by a representative 
of the International Business Machines 


Corporation. 
* * * 


Congratulations to 
Mr. Blackburn 


The many friends of Leo Blackburn, presi- 
dent, Portsmouth-Interstate Business Col- 
lege, Portsmouth, Ohio, will be interested to 
learn that effective February 7, 1958, he was 
appointed to the position of postmaster for 
the city of Portsmouth. He will continue 
as president of the college. 


F.B.L.A. Project 


As a constructive project the F.B.L.A 
members of Doniphan High School, Doni- 
phan, Missouri, have undertaken the pub- 
lishing of a newsletter every three weeks. 

With each succeeding edition the three 
editors change so that the newsletter will 
provide experience to the maximum number 
of girls. 

The newsletter contains helpful hints and 
suggestions for students entering the business 
field. 

Mrs. Ethele Hanners is the sponsor of this 
unit of Future Business Leaders of America. 


C.B.E.A. Summer Conference 


The annual summer conference of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
will be held at Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the week of 
June 14-20. 

The workshop will offer two graduate 
credits to those in attendance. This year’s 
conference will be sponsored by the Central 


Unit of the C.B.E.A. 





ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Nolan 


layout and copy. 








‘FUNDAMENTALS OF 


Here is a carefully prepared revision of the most popular textbook in the field. 
Information is included on current consumer trends and modern advertising 
media. The material is presented on a factual basis, emphasizing the concrete 
and minimizing intangible theories. The student is introduced to the practical 
realities of modern advertising in such a way that he easily grasps an under- 
standing of the purposes, the theories, and the actual mechanics of preparing 


An optional workbook is available. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 

Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Legibility through practical applications ... 


CONTENTS 


1-10 Unit I 


11-20 Unit II 


Writing Small Letters 
(7 theory, 2 application) 


Writing Capital Letters 
(5 theory, 5 application) 


21-30 Unit III Writing Numbers and 


31-40 Unit IV 


41-50 Unit V 


51-55 Unit VI 


Symbols 


(1 theory, 4 application, 


1 test, 5 review) 


Practical Applications 
(10 application) 


Printing Capital and 
Lower-Case Letters 


(2 theory, 2 application, 


1 mixed) 


General Applications 
(mixed applications) 






By 
L. H. Lyon 


A Textbook -Workbook 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is carefully planned 
to improve writing habits. It is not a system of 
penmanship. It starts with the present writing 
skill of your students and improves it until fluency 
and legibility are developed. This progressive 
program in teaching penmanship includes the 
application of penmanship skill to many different 
kinds of practical business uses. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is 
designed as a basic textbook 
for a penmanship class or 
as a special project for gen- 
eral business, office practice, 
distributive education, book- 
keeping, or English classes. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND 
SHORT CUTS, Second Edition, 

by MacClain and Dame 

Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
The timed 


writings also provide specific training in tech- 


drill and a follow-up exercise. 


niques and short cuts. 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED WRITINGS 
by Thompson and Phillips 

Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
Part 6 
contains one long timed writing suitable for 


drills, plus twenty timed writings. 


an hour's test. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS, Second 
Edition, by Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING by Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further train- 
ing in the mechanical preparation of business 
and personal-business letters. Adequate prac- 
tice is provided on each style and length of 
letter. All letters are from business offices 
with necessary editorial changes for correct- 


ness. 


SPEED TYPING, Third Edition, by Bell 
A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


STATISTICAL TYPING, Second Edition, 
by Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 








